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THE MONIST 


CARLYLE’S PLACE IN PHILOSOPHY. 


ARLYLE was not, in the technical sense, a philos- 

opher. According to one eminent critic’ it is a mon- 
strous thing to have applied such a name in any sense 
to the man who never set out from premises and reasoned 
his way to conclusions, and who never thought calmly but 
always in a passion. Indeed the objurgatory tone in which 
Carlyle alludes to the current systems and controversies 
may well suggest a complete detachment from any “philo- 
sophic” interest whatever. Such speculation betokened for 
him a sceptical, and hence a paralytic, period of the world. 
He looked back with wistfulness to the time when all men 
could still avow the same unhesitating Credo, when Mother 
Church still supplied to each a competent theory of the 
universe. What William James has called the “divided 
soul” was to Carlyle an object of constant pity, and we can 
imagine the rapture with which he would have welcomed 


the conception of the “once-born.” It was he who coined 


the phrase “disease of metaphysics.’ It was he who 
mourned that religion had degenerated into theories of 
religion, into mere apologetics “endeavoring with smallest 
result to make it probable that such a thing as religion 
exists.”* It was he who dismissed political science with 
the scornful comment that this sort of inquiry makes ever 

1 Herbert Spencer; see Autobiog., I, 380ff. 

2 “Characteristics,” Crit. Misc., III, 29. 

3 Ibid., p. 25. 

4 Ibid., p. 23. 
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162 THE MONIST. 


a renewed appearance in ages of decadence.> It was he 
who instituted that pungent contrast between Bacon, “dis- 
covering a new method of discovering truth’—a novum 
organum which was to “make men of us all”—and Kepler, 


“making by natural vetus organum, by the light of his 


own flaming soul....the greatest discovery yet made by 
man.”® And it was he who stigmatized as an ultimate, 
unsurpassable folly in modern thought the enterprise of 
“accounting for the moral sense.’” 

One must, indeed, remember his concession that the 
mental sciences, although an evil, are a necessary evil. He 
held that they could reach no positive result, but that they 
must be pursued to their end, that they must be judged, as 
our Hegelians would say, by themselves at a further stage. 
It was something that reflection should thus be brought to 
a wholesome crisis, that it should be made to demonstrate 


its own futility, and the fire of scepticism thus burn itself 


out.2 The way would then be clear for a reassertion of 
the healthy instincts and intuitions of mankind. Yet surely, 
if we bring together the relevant passages in Carlyle’s 
works, we find that his own method of thinking yielded 
something far beyond this merely negative outcome. Like 
every one else who has set out to overthrow systematic 
reason, he has ended by giving us a system, more or less 
coherent, of his own. The present article will limit itself 
to the field of ethics and metaphysics, endeavoring to show 
that Carlyle’s genius there anticipated some results to 
which a later generation had to attain step by step. It is 
true that he expressed himself in a language very different 
from that of the schools, Much of his energy was devoted 
to denouncing the utilitarian ethics, but a Mill or a Bain 


SF, R.,II,7. “Characteristics,” Crit. Misc., III, 13, 
6 Historical Sketches, p. 132. 

7 “Shooting Niagara,” Crit. Misc., V, 28. 

® “Characteristics, Crit. Misc., III, 40. 
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could see little in what he said which even called for a 
reply, little more in short than a windy rhetoric which in- 
variably missed the point. And even philosophers far. 
removed from Mill or Bain have not, as a rule, thought of 
Carlyle as among the effective critics of empiricism. They 
have felt that the true answer is not his, but that of a calm, 
scientific analyst. I shall contend on the other hand that, 
so far from being in this province only a heated and irrele- 
vant rhetorician, he laid his finger with astonishing ac- 
curacy upon just those weaknesses in the empirical school 
which later examination has forced all men to acknowledge. 
He avoided the technical jargon, and made his points in 
his own way. If those points are now among the common- 
places of text-book criticism, we must remember that fifty 
years ago to the dominant English philosophy they were 
rather obscurantist paradox. It is time for us to give due 
credit to one whose sensibility, like that of the artist in 
Daniel Deronda,’ seized combinations which science now 
explains and justifies. 


a. It is usual to quote Characteristics as containing the 
principle that philosophy is a useless and an impossible 
pursuit. But this was not Carlyle’s earliest, and it is not 
his most constant, attitude. His complaint in Signs of 
the Times is rather that the subject is dead, gone with 
Dugald Stewart, “its last amiable cultivator.” And he 
found the cause of its death in the fact that it had become 
completely mechanized. The Zeitgeist was wholly me- 
chanical. Power looms, steamships, school “methods” in 
education, institutional churches, “Royal and Imperial In- 
stitutes” for the advancement of literature,—these were 
all products of a common spirit, all tokens of the prevail- 
ing trust in machinery. Did not the new-fangled incubator 


® Daniel Deronda, Chap. XLI. 
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threaten to supersede the activities of the brood-hen?’? 
This faith in external apparatus seemed to Carlyle to have 
gone much too far, for it had obscured the one thing need- 
ful. Creative work had its ultimate source in a native 
insight, which could never be analyzed into a combination 
of forces artificially put together. It was the silent thought 
of a Newton, with little equipment beyond paper and pencil, 
which had given us the system of the planetary paths. 
What one saw in the later, mechanical days was a museum 
with retorts, digesters, and galvanic piles, where Nature 
was being interrogated by “some quite other than New- 
ton,” and Nature in turn showed no haste to respond." 

The same spirit had given us mere physiological psy- 
chology as an account of man’s intellectual life. Carlyle 
saw with horror that the school of Locke still reigned, with 
its laws of association, its resolving of the mental enigma 
into a problem in coexistences and sequences as these 
reveal themselves to a superficial introspection. Thinking 
was “explained” by having its physical concomitants pointed 
out. The hope seemed to be cherished that higher power 
microscopes might yet enable mind itself to be seen! Had 
not Cabanis lately announced that thought is a “secretion” 
and that the spiritual product which we call poetry is the 
special province of the smaller intestines? This to Carlyle 
was not so much a falsifying as a simple ignoring of the 
true philosophic problem. Where mechanical causation 
was thus assumed as the key to all phenomena, no one 
would raise the previous issue as to the very notion of 
cause. The grand secrets of the soul’s relation to time, to 
space, to the universe of matter, and to God, had quietly 
dropped out of sight.’? 

The futility of this mechanical method is illustrated by 
a profusion of examples from the moral and social sphere. 


10 “Signs of the Times,” Crit. Misc., II, 60. 
11 Jbid., p. 62. 12 Tbid., p. 64. 
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Bentham had envisaged mankind after the manner of phys- 
ics, as a collection of spiritual atoms, each acted on by 
motives, which turn out in the end to be varied combina- 
tions of a single motive—the desire for pleasure.'’ Yet 
who ever saw a human being thus dragged hither and 
thither by impulses external to himself? How could such 
a formula explain the heroisms and the chivalries of his- 
tory?’* Was it not plain that a nice balancing of this 
motive against that, with a determination at all costs to 
procure for oneself a surplus of enjoyment, was just the 
account which should not be given of Crusaders, of Puri- 
tans, of Christian martyrs, of French Revolutionists, of 
any one in short who acted under a flaming passion? So 
far from its being true that mankind could follow only 
the line of greatest ease and of least resistance, we should 
rather say that enterprises of hardship and of difficulty 
are the real allurements for the human heart.'’ Witness 
the poor swearing recruit who does not think primarily 
of the shilling a day but of “the honor of a soldier,” and 
even the most frivolous class in our society who, if they 
can remember nothing else, still make much of what they 
call “a point of honor.”’® For the principle of greatest 
happiness thank God there were always some who would 
substitute the principle of greatest nobleness. 

Moreover, argues Carlyle, if we grant for a moment 
this atomistic psychology of motive, we shall be left with 
the idea of obligation not only unvindicated but even un- 
explained. For the criterion of mere pleasingness could 
give no priority to one pleasure over another. Nor was 
there any principle by which such random impulses in a 
multitude of men could be united into a social whole. If 
every man’s selfishness, infinitely expansive, were to be 
hemmed in only by the infinitely expansive selfishness of 


13 Cf., e. g., Heroes, Lect. II. 14 Sartor, III, 3. 
15 Heroes, II. 16 [bid, 
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every other man, upon what centripetal force could we 
rely to prevent a return to chaos?!” Conscience surely 
was something more than a suborned auxiliary, useful for 
social purposes to the constable and the hangman. The 
checks and balances and all the cunning mechanism of self- 
interest which utilitarian philosophers valued so highly 
were nothing but so many efforts to solve this problem: 
“Given a world of rogues, how to produce an honesty from 
their combined action?”’* Terrors of conscience to such 
men would be of little worth, not to be compared, for exam- 
ple, with diseases of the liver. If obligation meant no more 
than this, then “not on morality but on cookery let us build 
our stronghold; there, brandishing our frying-pan as cen- 
ser, let us offer sweet incense to the Devil, and live at ease 
on the fat things he has provided for his elect.” 

The last unavailing protest against this spirit of mech- 
anizing had, in Carlyle’s view, been raised by the Scottish 
school, which was clear-sighted enough to recognize 
whither things were tending, but was itself too deeply 
sunk in the same error to find any solution. Reid had a 
dim notion that something was wrong, but knew not how 
to right it. So, instead of boldly denying the premises. 
he “let loose instinct, as an undiscriminating bandog to 
guard him against the conclusions !”” 

b. But our author has a more serious criticism upon 
philosophers than any which confines itself to the method 
or the results of a particular group of them. In Charac- 
teristics he appears at all events to contend that the whole 
enterprise of philosophy involves a mistake. 

He likens the questioning mind to the disordered body. 
In each case an acute consciousness of self is a symptom 
that something has gone astray. The normal organ does 


17 “Voltaire,” Crit. Misc. 


18 Cf. Bentham’s own description of the Panopticon as “a mill for grind- 
ing rogues honest and idle men industrious.” (Works, X, 226.) 


19 Sartor, II, 7. 20 “Signs of the Times,” Crit. Misc., II, 64. 
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not need to be watched, or constantly readjusted, and the 
normal spirit would never be distracted by “problems” or 
arrest its harmonious functioning in order to introspect. 
This analogy is driven home by vivid examples ;—the rude 
countryman, in perfect health just because, so far as he 
knew, he had no “system’’; the skilled boxer, innocent of 
anatomy, who would not hit better for having studied the 
flexor longus and flexor brevis; Walter Shandy whose rea- 
soning was not perceptibly improved by a course in Aris- 
totle. Anatomists and metaphysicians were to be reckoned 
among the melancholy products of the fall of man. The 
beam of white light renders all things visible, but, because 
of its very whiteness, is itself unseen, and some irregular 
obstruction is required to break it up into colors. In the 
same sense discussions, about virtue for example, are a 
sign that virtue is on the wane. Patriotism is losing its 
grip when men write treatises to give it a basis. Social 
cohesion is in a bad way when a Contrat Social is needed 
to solder men together. The publication of Paley’s Evi- 
dences was an ominous portent for religion. For every- 
where the token of health is unconsciousness, and the token 
of disease is an anxious listening to oneself. 

Applying this to metaphysics, our author points out 
that the quest for a theorem of the universe proceeds from 
a break-up of the true spiritual unity. And at bottom 
what it asks is impossible. The universe cannot be put 
into a theorem by any finite mind. If he had to choose 
between them Carlyle would prefer dogmatic to sceptical 
speculation; not that either can heal the disorder of the 
soul, but that one is, relatively speaking, a stage of con- 
valescence, the other a stage of relapse. The whole spurious 
problem means an attempt of the mind to pass beyond 
itself, to reach a point of view from which it can judge 
not only other things but itself also ab extra. The act of 
knowing is everywhere conditioned by the subject-object 
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contrast; yet the metaphysician would fain compel this 
very machinery to account for the conditions of its own 
action. He would know absolutely that which, ex hypo- 
thesi, he can know only as related. Carlyle illustrates this 
procedure by two similitudes which are at least as striking 
as any which the critics of absolutism have since devised, 
that of the athlete who would so develop his sinews that 
he may be able to lift up his own body, and that of the Irish 
saint who swam the Channel, carrying his head in his 
teeth.”" 

Such being the metaphysical purpose, it was easy to 
see why the labor of thousands of years had been so in- 
expressibly unproductive. For instance, how pathetic, yet 
how fatuous, had been the attempts to demonstrate a God! 
As if a God who could be proved, or—more ludicrous 
still—rendered probable, would not thereby take his place 
as just one object among other objects, rather than as that 
in which all alike live and move and have their being! 
What, asks Carlyle, was this problem which the poor deists 
set themselves, but to ground the beginning of all belief in 
some belief earlier than the beginning?” And was it not 
high time to confess that if intellect, or the power of know- 
ing and believing, is synonymous with logic, or the mere 
power of arranging and communicating, no proof of a 
Deity is to be had? At the utmost one might reach that 
Etre Supréme, the subject of Robespierre’s “scraggiest 
of prophetic discourses.”*? Metaphysical theology had been 
but the multiplication of words, until the earth groaned 
under accumulated phrases, but the enterprise was fore- 
doomed from the start. “Cogito, ergo sum: Alas, poor 
Cogitator, this takes us but a little way....The secret of 
man’s being is still like the Sphinx’s secret, a riddle that 


21 “Characteristics,” Crit. Misc., III, 27. 
22 “Diderot,” Crit. Misc., 237. 
23 “Mirabeau,” Crit. Misc., 407; cf. F. R., VI, 4. 
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he cannot rede.”’** For Carlyle’s own part, the utmost he 
had got from metaphysics—and it was no small gain in 
a sense—was the bliss of becoming delivered from them 
altogether. Hume and Diderot on the one side, Kant 
on the other, served but to refute the alternative conclu- 
sions, and to confirm by trial what might have been fore- 
told from the very terms of the problem, that the meta- 
physical road leads nowhere. 


II. 


It has often been said that a thoroughly consistent 
scepticism ought to be silent, and one might conclude from 
the foregoing argument that its author would advance no 
positive doctrine of his own upon subjects which he had thus 
declared inscrutable. Moreover, his repeated insistence 
on the vanity of all “speech about the unspeakable things” 
has given rise to the well-worn jest that Carlyle preached 
the gospel of silence in thirty volumes. But we have seen 
that the discussion which on these high altitudes he con- 
demned as useless was that of the logical or demonstrating 
type, where the basis of all thought is forced under thought- 
categories, and the arguer affects to prove that which is 
already assumed in every process of proof. If the sphere 
of science may be compared to territory which we can 
look at from outside, what is the analogue to that ground 
which we cannot see, just because we have to stand upon 
it in order to see all the rest? If it should turn out that 
logical demonstration is not man’s only organon of truth, 
one may without incoherence set forth in words that other 
spiritual functioning, so far as words will serve to give it 
expression. The route by which Carlyle thus went forward 
to his cosmic scheme seems to have been as follows. 


24 Sartor, I, 8. 
25 Lectures on Literature, 
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Destructive criticism has so far simply cleared the 
ground. If it has been correct it has shown that the 
methods of the sciences, and of that metaphysic which is 
no more than a unification of the sciences, can tell us noth- 
ing on the problems which matter most of all, problems of 
the ground of all being, of freedom and necessity, of good 
and evil, of the nature and prospects of the soul. For that 
with which the sciences deal is always something which 
I may call mine but which I cannot call me. Every attempt 
to resolve the latter into a combination of the former may 
be convicted of contradiction, for it takes as independently 
real those objects which can exist and contain meaning only 
in reference to a subject. Science is thus always a study 
of some species of clothes, and to know the limitations of 
science we require above all a clothes-philosophy. “Let 
any cause-and-effect philosopher explain, not why I wear 
such and such a garment, obey such and such a law, but 
even why I am here, to wear and obey anything.””* The 
real question thus becomes one which it is scarcely possible 
to formulate, and wholly impossible to answer, within the 
categories of cause-and-effect reasoning. For the thing 
we seek to know is not what particular effect was produced 
by a particular cause, but what is the total significance of 
a universe in which such a nexus of causality has been 
established, and whether that nexus is itself an instrument 
in a deeper plan. Our very capacity of putting this problem 
is itself a token that we are not mere items in the series 
whose meaning we thus challenge. We are able somehow 
to get outside of it, to become its critics. And although 
the intellectualist metaphysicians have so far attempted 
the absurd task of construing it as a whole through prin- 
ciples which are valid only from part to part, the very per- 
sistence of their effort proves how fundamental is that im- 
pulse which they have so blunderingly followed. 


26 Sartor, I, 5. 
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Thus for Carlyle as for Wordsworth the unique posi- 
tion of man in the universe was evidenced above all by his 


“obstinate questionings of sense and outward things.” 


Man’s unhappiness came of his greatness. The happi- 
ness of one shoeblack could not be assured by all the finance 
ministers and upholsterers and confectioners of modern 
Europe, for the shoeblack had a soul quite other than his 
stomach.” The starting-point for Carlyle’s own cosmic 
scheme is just the contradiction between man as moral 
personality and the world as fixed under mechanical law 
within which this personality must unfold itself. It was 
necessary that these two aspects of the universe should 
somehow be thought together. Their unification through 
a mechanizing of the moral life, or through a subjection 
of mind to one of its own categories, had already proved 
impossible. What other alternative remained? Carlyle 
turned for a reply to that way of thinking which, under 
the title “German philosophy” had just begun, chiefly 
through the influence of Coleridge, to make its voice heard 
in England.” It is Carlyle’s high distinction that he was 
one of the two men in the English-speaking world who, 
as early as 1829, pierced beyond the din about “laws of 
association” to the deeper issues which Kant had raised 
for European thought. It is doubtful how far Kant’s work 
was known to him at first hand. He seems to have come 
into contact with it mainly through such writers as Fichte 
and Novalis, and, by a singular latitude of interpretation, 
to have read similar ideas into Wilhelm Meister and Faust. 
Nor did he ever take up definite discipleship in the Kantian 
school. He uniformly speaks of the Kritiken as Plato 
spoke of the conversations of Parmenides; they had sug- 
gested to him ideas of far-reaching fascination, upon whose 

27 [bid., II, 9. 


28 Cf. Mark Pattison’s statement that even the Oriel “Noetics” know noth- 
ing of Continental philosophy. (Memoirs.) 
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truth he did not presume to pronounce, but whose enor- 
mous significance the shallow talkers around him would 
do well to appreciate if they could.” One can easily see, 
however, that Kant is the true source, direct or indirect, 
of his whole further development. 

Exactly in the spirit of the Critique of Practical Reason 
he lays it down that the approach to a constructive philos- 
ophy must lie through the moral consciousness. “The true 
Shekinah is man.’*° And it is man not on the side of his 
discordant impulses, or his mushroom speculations. It is 
man as conscious of duty, as recognizing within him a 
categorical imperative. Carlyle is very insistent that on 
the rational and objective, as contrasted with the emotional 
and subjective, doctrine of conscience the whole fabric 
of one’s world-view must depend. He notes it as a token 
of the sceptical eighteenth century that men ceased to take 
moral obligation as intuitive and began “accounting for” 
it, moreover that they spoke of the antithesis between right 
and wrong as appreciated by a “‘sense,” as if we had a relish 
for certain actions, “‘a sort of palate by the taste of which 
the nature of anything might be determined.”*' He pities 
poor Burns as one in whom even at his best morality was 
“an instinct only,” not a rational conviction. He pours 
scorn upon the attempt to conjure moral objectivity out of 
sentiments of honor, upon Diderot’s “perpetual clatter 
about vertu, honnéteté, grandeur, sensibilité, @mes nobles,” 
and “that interminable ravelment of reward and approval, 
virtue being its own reward.”* He sets in glowing con- 
trast the Mohammedan heaven and hell. Gross and mate- 
rial though they were, we have here a testimony to “that 
grand spiritual fact and beginning of facts” that “good 
and evil are no matters of degree, but that they are eter- 

29 Cf, e.g., paper on Novalis. 80 Sartor, I, 10; cf. Heroes, I, 10. 

31 Lectures on Literature. 82 “Burns,” Crit. Misc. 

33 “Diderot,” Crit. Misc., III, 239. 
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nally incommensurable, the difference not one of finite but 
one of infinite moment.”** And he returns again and again 
to Kant’s similitude between the starry heavens and the 
law of duty as a depth of vision beyond which no man has 
ever seen or can see. 

Although in the paper on Novalis he speaks of the 
contrast between reason and understanding as one whose 
subtlety baffled him, while he suspected that is was some- 
how profoundly true, it is clear that Carlyle had worked 
his own way to a very similar distinction. Kant’s insistence 
that the moral judgment proceeds from a faculty higher 
in kind than that which cognizes the relation of object to 
subject in a mechanically ordered world, is consonant with 
the whole thought of Sartor. Indeed this was but the 
technical statement of what has been fitly called Carlyle’s 
“mysticism’’—a word which amid all its vagueness stands 
at least for this, that the deepest of all truths are known 
otherwise than by reasoning. Whether he got this prin- 
ciple from Fichte, or from Bohme, or from Jacobi, is a 
matter for the Carlyle antiquaries to decide. One may 
perhaps recall in this connection the protest of Coleridge 
against those who “have no notion that there are such 
things as fountains in the world. .. .and who would there- 
fore charitably derive every rill which they behold flowing 
from a perforation made in some other man’s tank.’’ 
Carlyle’s mysticism was at least worked out in an indi- 
vidual way. We get it, for example, in his scorn of those 
who dwell only “in the thin rind of the conscious,”** who 
recognize like the Encyclopedists no truth except that 
which can be debated of, and to whom in consequence the 
“sanctuary of man’s soul stands perennially shut.” We 
get it, again, in his famous theory of genius as ever a 
secret to itself,” of the discoverer as incomparably beyond 


84 Heroes, Il. 35 Preface to Christabel. 
86 “Diderot,” Crit. Misc., III, 234. 87 “Characteristics,” Crit. Misc., III, 5. 
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the reasoner,” of the truly original mind as unaware of all 
but a mere fraction of its own active forces. Carlyle 
would not readily have accepted an idea on this subject 
from Mill, but he does seem to have had in view just what 
Mill defined as the purpose of metaphysics, the study— 
not as in logic of those truths which are admitted on evi- 
dence but—of those other truths which may reasonably 
be admitted without evidence. That there are such truths 
he was firmly convinced. Where are they to be found? 
If the human soul is the true Shekinah it seems to 
follow that we must look in man for a light upon the uni- 
verse, not vice versa. If his being cannot be dissolved 
into uniformities of coexistence and sequence borrowed 
from the physical sphere, perhaps the outer world may 
unlock its secret to the key which is furnished by the moral 
consciousness? Unity may be reached, if not through the 
mechanizing of man, then through the spiritualizing of 
nature. By this, however, Carlyle understood no deistic 
doctrine of a divinely contrived machine, nor yet a world 
conceived as subject to recurring interference by its Maker. 
There were no miracles, except in that deep sense in which 
all is miraculous, the sense that nothing occurs as the result 
of blind forces, and that behind every scientific “explana- 
tion” there remains a mystery which no science can probe. 
For the cosmic outlook which he thus commends Carlyle 
has chosen the suggestive name “natural supernaturalism.” 
He defends it in the first instance by the familiar argu- 
ments of the idealist. These come oddly enough from one 
who professes to have abjured metaphysic, but the paper 
on Novalis in which they occur belongs to that early period 
in which Carlyle was still highly speculative. Moreover, 
if he talks Berkeleianism, he does so not as one who is 
assured of that system’s truth, but rather as one who sees 
in it enough to stagger the confident apostles of matter 


88 [bid., 6. 8°“Sir Walter Scott,” Crit. Misc., IV, 49. 
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and motion. Common sense is convicted of resting upon a 
spiritual postulate, the postulate that the world is inter- 
pretable, that the senses reveal things as they really are, 
hence that the Power which made and the mind which 
studies nature are harmonious. “So true is it that for 
these men also all knowledge of the visible rests on belief 
of the invisible, and derives its first meaning and certainty 
therefrom.” We are reminded of the relativity of every 
sense-datum to the organ that receives it, and of the con- 


sequent doubt as to what the absolute existence of any 


object can be. Fichte’s principle of all phenomena as due 
to a non-ego, regarding which the last scientific analysis 
leaves a residuum that is unknowable, is combined with 
Kant’s subjectivity of space and time to lead us into a 
reverent agnosticism. The reign of wonder is declared to 
be native to man, for it belongs to him both at his lowest 
and at his highest. But it is an intermittent reign. In 
seasons of superficial Aufklaérung it is a sort of “reign in 
partibus infidelium.’”™ 

The use of this last phrase is typically Carlylean, one 
of those revealing comparisons by which, as with a flash, 
the whole tenor of an abstract argument is lit up. The 
ubiquitous sway of wonder, against which Diderot and the 
rest of the cocksure Encyclopedists had effected a local 
revolt, would reassert itself, even as the Church looked for- 
ward to winning back her temporary apostates. Carlyle 
exhausts himself in depicting how deep is that mystery 
which real thinkers must acknowledge. Only the surface 
of things had been or could be penetrated by reflection. 
What availed it to know that nature was a system, while 
the laws of the system were known to only an infinitesimal 
extent? Who could say, for example, what is and what 
is not miraculous? To the Dutch king of Siam any one 
with an air-pump and a vial of vitriolic ether might work 


40 “Novalis,” Crit. Misc., II, 25. 41 Sartor, I, 10. 
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miracles at will. Our most learned physicist was, relatively 
speaking, like the minnow that is familiar with the pebbles 
and crannies of its native creek, but ignorant of trade- 
winds, eclipses, and monsoons by which the condition of 
the creek is determined.*? Man had become so completely 
the dupe of system that whatever happened frequently was 
eo ipso taken as understood, and only the exceptional was 
admitted to be mysterious! Nay, it was often sufficient 
that an event should have received a recognized name in 
order to take it out of the realm of wonder, and place it, 
neatly ticketed and labeled, among our mental conquests. 
Yet was it not so that the very commonest facts were 
among the most inexplicable? ‘Thou wilt laugh at all that 
believe in a mystery?....Adrmer Teufel! Doth not thy 
cow calve? Doth not thy bull gender? Nay, peradventure, 
dost not thou thyself gender? Explain me that, or do one 
of two things: retire into private places with thy foolish 
cackle; or, what were better, give it up and weep, not that 
the world is mean, and disenchanted, and prosaic, but that 
thou art vain and blind!’’* 

Our scientific categories were thus, for Carlyle, mere 
modes of human classification, which had been found useful 
within that relatively microscopic area which man has re- 
duced to order, It is against the mistake of accepting them 
as explanatory of the universe as a whole that Teufels- 
dréckh does not cease to protest. He is thinking of a meta- 
physic which employs as ultimately valid such notions as 
matter and force, forgetful that these are relative to the 
point of view of the sentient observer, that they are anthro- 
pomorphic in the sense of having been borrowed from the 
inner experience of volition, and that they are thus rather 
imposed upon than contained within the immediacy of con- 
sciousness. He aptly compares this confusion to that of 
one who should take the clothes in which a figure was 


42 Jbid., III, 8. 43 Cf. ibid., I, 11. 
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dressed for the figure itself. In particular Carlyle wel- 
comes the demonstration by Kant that space and time, the 
essential forms in which all scientific knowledge has come 
to us, are products from within, not data from without. 
He sees here an intelligible construing of the religious 
doctrine that God is omnipresent and eternal.** For its 
difficulty vanishes once we realize that God exists neither 
in time nor in space. 

Thus the Ultimate Reality is conceived almost as Spi- 
noza conceived his Absolute, revealed under attributes to 
the human understanding, but in no way bound under such 
attributes in its essential nature. Carlyle, whose acquaint- 
ance with Spinoza seems to have been through the medium 
of Goethe, could find no more adequate expression for this 
than in the memorable words of the Earth-Spirit in Faust: 


“In Lebensfluthen, im Thatensturm 

Wall’ ich auf und ab, 

Wehe hin und her! 

Geburt und Grab, 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, 

Ein gliithend Leben, 

So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit, 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid.” 


But that subjectivity under which he condemns our 
scientific concepts he will not extend to our moral convic- 
tions, There is nothing Spinozistic about his treatment 
of the antithesis between right and wrong. It is never 
alluded to, in the fashion which we should expect from 
such a beginning, as a “mode of finitude,” or, as Mr. Brad- 
ley would say, as a stage in the progress to a point of view 
at which morality will be seen to be appearance. On the 
contrary, it is made the root from which objective knowl- 
edge, otherwise impossible, is made to spring. Man’s in- 
tuition of duty is not only sure, it is the ground of his 

44 Ibid., I, 8. 
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surety that the Absolute too is moral. Carlyle almost 
coincides with the attitude of Hermann Lotze, that meta- 
physic, otherwise a confusion in which any judgment is 
as demonstrable as any other, becomes an intelligible whole 
when we take the distinctions of conscience as not only a 
truth, but the beginning of all truths. 

Finally, although such knowledge of the universe as 
spiritual is not to be attained by reasoning but through 
moral insight, Carlyle is ready to grant and even to insist 
that observation and experience may confirm or illustrate 
a belief which they are powerless to originate. The design 
argument was useless to create faith, for its strongest 
evidence lay in the phenomenon that man searches for 
design, and this evidence the poor doubter, by the very 
fact of his doubting, was unable to appreciate.** Yet the 
contemplation of natural adjustments in all the wonder of 
their detail might well strengthen a belief in divine order 
that was already held on higher grounds. The course of 
history was redeemed from chaos when history was looked 
upon as the working of the finger of God. But that man’s 
life should be a moral cosmos rather than a moral chaos 
would appeal only to those by whom the judgments of 
conscience were already revered. Carlyle rejoiced, how- 
ever, that man’s spiritual nature has a better source from 
which to sustain itself than by hunting high and low for 
- empirical corroborations that the world is other than a 
dead machine. He was not dependent on considerations 
which a Voltaire might “dispute into, or dispute out of” him. 
Even as consciousness of duty was the mainspring of faith, 
so it was by the performance of duty that faith became 
assured. If the universe is the expression of a moral pur- 
pose, then those who live nearest to that purpose will be 
best certified of its reality. The remedy for doubt lay in 
work, and the work to begin with was the work closest to 


45 Cf. “Diderot,” Crit. Misc., III. 
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one’s hand. Searching for God by argument was like 
searching with a rushlight for the noonday sun. If any 
man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine. 
There is much in natural supernaturalism which is 
closely analogous to the once famed “transfigured realism” 
of Herbert Spencer, just as there is much in Carlyle’s 
apparently pantheistic passages of reverence for “the All” 
which reminds us of the cult of the Unknowable. It is 
when moral enthusiasm bursts the barrier of abstract 
thought that he forbids most definitely this tempting com- 
parison. We shall probably find the most perfect embodi- 
ment of his world-view not in any articulated system that 
could be named, but in two stanzas by the poet Clough: 
“And as of old from Sinai’s top 
God said that God is One, 
By Science strict so speaks He now 
To tell us There is None! 
Earth goes by chemic forces; Heaven’s 
A Mechanique Celeste! 


And heart and mind of human kind 
A watch-work as the rest. 


“Is this a Voice, as was the Voice, 
Whose speaking told abroad, 

When thunder pealed and mountain reeled 
The ancient truth of God? 

Ah, not the Voice; ’tis but the cloud, 
The outer darkness dense, 

Where image none, nor e’er was seen 
Similitude of sense. 

’Tis but the cloudy darkness dense 
That wraps the Mount around; 

While in amaze the people stays, 
To hear the Coming Sound.”46 


III. 


What value are we to set upon these varied suggestions, 
both critical and constructive? 

The late Professor Windelband has very justly re- 
marked that the philosophic movement of the nineteenth 


46 The New Sinai. 
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century turned upon “the question as to the degree of im- 
portance which the natural-science conception of phenom- 
ena may claim for our view of the world and life as a 
whole.”*” He attributes the immense progress of that 
conception during the earlier years of the century to two 
causes, the definiteness of scientific results and their utility 
of application to practical needs. Side by side with this 
progress one recognizes a decay of the interest generically 
spoken of as “metaphysical.” Its position could not be re- 
established until men saw again that science, however 
definite and certain, moves in a limited sphere, and that 
the needs of the human spirit go far beyond anything that 
can be described as “practical”. 

It is the glory of Carlyle that he maintained throughout 
the frenzy of English empiricism a firm hold upon the 
larger issues, and that he did so from no mere prejudice, 
social or theological, but from a clear-sighted recognition 
that empirical methods must quickly spend themselves, 
leaving the old problems just where they were. He once 
remarked of the eighteenth century that there was illumi- 
nation indeed, of a kind, “but except the illuminated win- 
dows almost nothing to be seen thereby.”*® He would have 
said the same of that “psychogonical method” by which 
Mill was once thought to have made metaphysics an obso- 
lete pursuit. Psychology is a natural science; as such it 
rests upon the common axioms and postulates of scientific 
procedure; and if we have no criterion beyond itself by 
which the limit of this procedure can be determined, the 
inference is not that metaphysic must become psychological 
but rather that it must be abandoned. Carlyle laid down 
this principle as clearly as Edward Caird himself. And 
he laid it down at that most opportune moment when 
psycho-physics threatened to run riot, when phrenology 


47 History of Philosophy, transl. by J. H. Tufts, p. 624. 
48 “Voltaire,” Crit. Misc. 
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was becoming all the rage, when even Emerson allowed 
himself to name Spurzheim in the same intellectual class 
with Lavoisier and Bentham,” when even George Sand 
was poring over the new mapped areas of the phrenological 
skull.%° One need not quarrel with him about his rhetoric. 
If he spoke at times of philosophy in language fit only 
for the lips of G. H. Lewes, the idea he had in mind was 
one to which no one like Lewes ever rose. Against phe- 
nomenalism of every type he waged the war of a genuine 
philosopher. Perhaps no admonition could have been more 
in place to the circle he addressed than his memorable call 
to close their Voltaire and open their Goethe. 

The side of phenomenalism upon which he first seized 
as surest to reveal its break-down was the mechanizing 
of the moral life. One must feel no slight amazement at 
the completeness with which Carlyle anticipated almost 
every criticism which has since been passed upon the utili- 
tarian moralists, and upon that atomic psychology which 
their system as then announced took for its starting-point. 
For, excepting his short and very unfruitful apprentice- 
ship in the lecture-room of Thomas Brown, he was no 
technically trained philosopher. He belonged to the class 
now so nearly extinct of the general “man of letters” —like 
Macaulay, for example; and if we would appreciate his 
insight we cannot do better than compare Carlyle’s as- 
saults upon Bentham and James Mill with the vacuous 
cleverness of Macaulay’s attempts in the same direction in 
the Edinburgh Review. 

What are the main objections which have since been 
urged against utilitarianism—objections under the stress 
of which that system has been rendered obsolete for most 


49 Essay on Self-Reliance. 


50 Cf. Doumic’s George Sand, p. 143. “In a letter to Madame d’Agoult, 
George Sand tells that her gardener gave notice to leave, and on asking him 
his reason, the simple-minded man replied, ‘Madame has such an ugly head 
that my wife who is expecting might die of fright.’’ 
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of us, and transformed beyond identification by those who 
still give it a sort of adherence? That a motive is no 
independent force acting upon the will from outside, and 
that thus the analogy of a physical system which was once 
so freely invoked is lacking in its essential ; that the picture 
of man forecasting more or less pleasurable states of him- 
self and deciding either consciously or unconsciously in 
view of the algebraic surplus is an intellectualist caricature 
of real life; that even if “character” were simply the name 
for a mechanical aggregate of impulses not all of these 
can be called “desire for pleasure” as shown by the crucial 
instances of a soldier who dies for his country, a martyr 
who sacrifices himself for a principle, and in short every 
one who forgets calculation in an overmastering enthu- 
siasm; that society cannot be resolved into a collection of 
units where one man’s gain must be another man’s loss 
and the happiness of the greatest number is thus merely 
the least of many evils, but that the unity is organic, and 
gain anywhere must, rightly considered, be gain for the 
whole; that, assuming as primitive a universal selfishness, 
no alchemy of logic can educe a universal benevolence— 
“From ‘each for himself’ to ‘each for all’ no road!” ;*! that 
distinction in kind between pleasures cannot be reconciled 
with Mill’s initial basis, but involves a criterion other than 
pleasingness, introduced simply because obligation could 
not without it be preserved. These are the commonplaces 
of later criticism, embodied in almost every modern ethical 
text-book, and, whatever their cogency, each of them was 
advanced in Sartor, in Heroes, in Past and Present. If 
they are there clothed in flowing eloquence, this fact, al- 
though it is apt to make the school philosopher distrustful, 
should not give their author a lower place than we assign 
to those who after a generation’s reflection have reached 


51 Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory. 
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precisely the same results, but have stated them with the 
canonical formality and the canonical dulness. 

Again, Carlyle saw what was hidden from most in his 
time, that the real weakness of the empiricist school lay in 
its picture of the mind as wholly passive, and in its ignor- 
ing of the mental spontaneities. The stock in trade of 
Bentham’s critics lay very generally in appeals to “the 
testimony of consciousness” as guaranteeing this or that 
principle which they valued but could not satisfactorily 
prove, and again in threats of unpleasant consequences for 
religion or morality if the basis in intuitions were given up. 
The obvious reply was that of Mill, that the alleged voice 
of consciousness had been arbitrarily reported, that if sci- 
entific laws had their root in experience religion and mo- 
rality might be grounded in the same way, and that in any 
case the practical consequence of accepting a belief had 
no legitimate place in the discussion of its truth or falsity. 
Carlyle in not a few passages has suggested the far more 
telling attack with which we are now so familiar. He 
challenged the empirical psychology. He arraigned Bacon 
as having forgotten in his account of the procedure of 
science just that element which is most essential to its 
success, and of offering us only “better methods of labeling, 
of mixing, compounding and separating.” The novum 
organum had affected so to mechanize the process that 
every man should become by the use of this improved 
instrument as good a reasoner as any other, just as a 
dwarf and a giant are equalized by the possession of fire- 
arms. Why not, if the machinery of the mind was just 
a passive sifter by tabula praesentiae, tabula absentiae, 
and tabula graduum, once the material is presented in ex- 
perience? Who does not see here precisely the criticism 
to which Bacon’s logical method has since been subjected, 
that it neglects the active element in mind, the sagacious 
bethinking oneself of an hypothesis? Still more impres- 
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sive is Carlyle’s insistence that a moral judgment is psy- 
chologically falsified if it is thought of as produced from 
without rather than from within. A striking passage in 
The French Revolution suggests that whole doctrine of 
values and valuing which is perhaps the most signal ad- 
vance in the ethical thought of our own time: 


“For ours is a most fictile world; and man is the 
most fingent, plastic of creatures. A world not fix- 
able; not fathomable! An unfathomable Somewhat, 
which is not we; which we can work with and live 
amidst—and mould miraculously in our miraculous 
being, and name World. But if the very rocks and 
rivers (as metaphysic teaches) are, in strict lan- 
guage, made by those outward senses of ours, how 
much more by the inward sense are all phenomena 
of the spiritual kind; dignities, authorities, holies, un- 
holies! Which inward sense, moreover, is not per- 
manent like the outward ones, but forever growing 
and changing.”’? 


Again, Carlyle’s constant polemic against the reduc- 
tion of morality to a mode of individual feeling—a polemic 
which to the present writer seems still imperative—has to 
be understood with special reference to a certain moral 
degeneracy in the period that was immediately behind him. 
Diderot’s sensibilité, and ames nobles, were not peculiarly 
French. The moral-sense theorists of England stood in 
far closer relation than is generally observed—a relation 
pointed out with great acuteness by Coleridge**—to the 
moral spirit of their age. It was eighteenth-century senti- 
mentalism that roused Carlyle’s abhorrence. There was 
more than one side to that “enfranchisement of the pas- 
sions” as Professor Dowden called it. It appeared in the 

82 F, R,, I, 2. 53 In Aids to Reflection, 
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emotionalism of the Wesleyan revival and in the philan- 
thropy of Howard and Wilberforce. But it also appeared 
in Tom Jones, in Tristram Shandy, in Humphrey Clinker, 
in Schiller’s Robbers. The reaction against Puritanic rigor 
had produced an apotheosis of impulse. Everything be- 
came forgivable to those who “could be touched by a deli- 
cate distress.”** Carlyle saw clearly the ethical upshot 
of this tone of thinking. He saw that it was of quite sub- 
ordinate importance whether we believe in Shaftesbury’s 
“taste” or in More’s “boniform faculty” or in the utilitarian 
“maximization of pleasures” or in any other doctrine which 
interprets the moral contrast as a struggle among various 
emotions for the dominance of the will. No striking of 
an average among such data of personal preference could 
escape the inherent subjectivity. Moreover, he discerned 


that in the grounding of morals upon objective reason 


lay the basis for a real metaphysic. Anti-metaphysician 
as at times he seemed to be, he was teaching metaphysi- 
cians much of their own business. Into how wretched a 
state that study had passed in Scotland at the date when 
Signs of the Times appeared, may be judged from the 
fact that the versatile and vivacious “Christopher North” 
was judged duly fitted to represent the subject in a chair 
at Edinburgh. Jeffrey was rejoicing that Dugald Stewart 
had proved the plain man to be in the right after all, so 
that metaphysics, now shown to be absurd, might hence- 
forth be neglected. Stewart himself, having tried to read 
Kant in a Latin version, had given it up in despair, declar- 
ing his “utter inability to comprehend the author’s mean- 
ing.” At such a moment it was Carlyle who proclaimed 
that new era in speculation which every one has now 
come to acknowledge, who declared that though the old 
level of ontological discussion had disappeared a new level 


54 The phrase is borrowed from Dowden’s French Revolution and English 
Literature. 
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had revealed itself, and who kept imploring the official ant 
representatives of philosophy to acquaint themselves with dec 
that vital literature which was coming to them from the ¢ oy 
Continent. And though his own knowledge of German | go, 
thought was somewhat amateurish, it was that of a bril- spl 
liant amateur, from whom the professionals, by no means itse 
brilliant, had much to learn. The critique upon absolutism anc 
in Characteristics reads like a passage from William James. of 
And Sartor is our evidence that for Carlyle the problem } ja: 
of personality had assumed that crucial character upon all 
which no “personal idealist” could desire to improve. is 1 
er 
But if Carlyle’s strength lay in flashes of intuitive oe 
genius rather than in sustained and disciplined thought, a } har 
corresponding account must be given of his weakness. poi 
Much that he said of the futility of science must be allowed of 1 
to have been mere wild and whirling words. Spencer hit ear! 
the nail on the head when he complained that Carlyle spoke eve! 
incessantly of the “laws of this universe” and our need to Me 
reverence them, but at the same time poured contempt on ¢ circ 
those who were patiently discovering what these laws are.* for 
His contempt for logic was its own nemesis, when he that 
laboriously built up a system to prove that systems are rest 
impossible. The idea underlying his famous description an | 
of metaphysics as disease was, of course, far from new, awa 
and in the enforcement of it he seems to have been the ‘ goo 
dupe of his own vivid rhetoric torturing a very partial prez 
analogy. That speculative restlessness is apt to beset an fron 
enfeebled will is one of the many morals which have, wou 
rightly or wrongly, been discerned in Hamlet. Hegel in — 
a paragraph which every one knows by heart had spoken telle 
of the owl of Minerva as taking her flight when the shades | bou; 
of night begin to gather. And since Carlyle’s time the 
same point, possibly borrowed from him, has been exuber- 0 
55 Autobiography. 58 
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antly worked by Nietzsche, when he tells us that only a 
decadent age will evolve “problems,” and that in estimating 
our debt to the Greek world we should place the virile self- 
confident Thucydides far higher than the brooding, hair- 
splitting Plato. The comment which at once suggests 
itself is that if an age has in one sense lost, it has in another 
and a better sense immensely gained by becoming aware 
of its own spiritual incoherence. And when Plato de- 
clared 6 aveEétactos Bios ob Bimtds he said what 
all men like Carlyle would have done well to ponder. It 
is no doubt tempting to cherish a wistful regret for the 
perfection of the medieval synthesis between thought and 
life, although a too romantic spirit is apt to represent this 
harmony as far deeper than it was. It has been well 
pointed out that the best English thinkers in each period 
of the Middle Age itself looked back to some point still 
earlier as an uncorrupted past, and one may guess that at 
every such point the retrospect was delusive.” As George 
Meredith has remarked about the poetic idealizing of the 
circle of chivalry, this attitude may perhaps be encouraged 
for the pleasure of the imagination.*® But even granting 
that the so-called times of faith were free from our modern 
restlessness, the inference is not that inquiry is at best 
an inevitable evil. Many of the things by which it is 
awakened may be evil, but in itself inquiry is an intrinsic 
good, and the evils which provoke it would not be less but 
greater if it were absent. Peace of mind comes either 
from rising above or from sinking below the problems that 
would disturb it, and surely Carlyle of all men should have 
been the last to suggest that the mere happiness of in- 
tellectual immaturity or intellectual stupor is not dearly 
bought. Nor does it seem to be really needful that grow- 


56 In What I Owe to the Ancients. 
57 Cf., e.g., G. G. Coulton, Chaucer and his England, Chap. I. 
58 Cf. The Egoist. 
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ing reflection should bring with it an impairment of moral 
nerve. To take our author’s own parallel from medicine, 
it may be that we should never have evolved physiology if 
we had not known a break-down in health. But does it 
follow that the better physiologists we are the more un- 
healthy we must become? 

Again we may regret that the reaction against “profit- 
and-loss morality” should have made Carlyle so uncritical 
an intuitionist, should have blinded him to the need for 
forecasting results of action, should have led him into his 
absurd tirade against the reformatory and deterrent view 
of penal justice,” should have prevented him from dis- 
tinguishing between casuistry that is honest and casuistry 
that is dishonest. And Julia Wedgwood has well com- 
plained that in him the immense portent of Darwinism— 
the whole transforming movement of thought that had 
gone so far even while he yet lived—aroused neither en- 
thusiasm nor hostility. For Carlyle evolution was simply 
as if it had never been. But perhaps his strangest feature 
of all, one by which some of his other inconsistencies are 
to be explained, was his lifelong acknowledgment of dis- 
cipleship to a writer whose creed fundamentally contra- 
dicted his own. Few pictures from literary history are 
more impressive than that of the raw Scottish lad wander- 
ing over the moors of Dumfriesshire with his precious 
copy of Faust, and declaring to himself that this poet, 
almost unknown to Englishmen, had a far wider range 
and a far fuller note than all the Byrons and Scotts over 
whom London salons had gone mad. It was a case of deep 
calling unto deep. But once he had taken it upon himself 
to introduce Goethe to the English-speaking world, Car- 
lyle seems to have forgotten all the obligations of a critic 
in the zeal of a devotee. A very little of that healthy ques- 
tioning which he applied, for example, to every work of 

59 In Latter-Day Pamphlets (“Model Prisons”). 
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Diderot or Voltaire would have shown him what a differ- 
ence there was between the spirit of Faust and the spirit 
of Sartor. 

Whatever else Goethe may be called, we can in no 
sense call him a Puritan, yet Puritan was the one single 
name that fitted Carlyle. That the irreducible contrast of 
right and wrong should be the basis for a cosmic recon- 
struction was as far as anything could be from the genteel 
doctrine of nil admirari, the superiority to all enthusiasms, 
art for art’s sake, and impartial hospitality to all experi- 
ences in a completely rounded life. Cromwell and Knox 
would assuredly have felt that they had a strange colleague 
in Carlyle’s gallery of heroes. They would have asked 
what they had in common with one whose interest was to 
show that the things they loved and the things they hated 
were alike essential to the harmony of the Whole, and 
they would have thought it doubly strange that they should 
have been placed together by a critic who held that not 
only truth but the beginning of all truths lay in holy in- 
tolerance of the evil by the good. Voltaire’s noble stand 
for Calas was a far better proof of kinship with such com- 
pany. Yet to Carlyle Voltaire was the prince of persiflage! 
Hero worship surely never misled one’s judgment further 
than when a worshiper could see in Newman and Keble 
only the hollow phrases of formalism, but thought he heard 
organ notes of moral regeneration pealing from Weimar. 


HERBERT L. STEWART. 
HatiFax, N. S. 
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V. GENERAL PROPOSITIONS AND EXISTENCE. 


AM going to speak to-day about general propositions 

and existence. The two subjects really belong to- 
gether ; they are the same topic, although it might not have 
seemed so at the first glance. The propositions and facts 
that I have been talking about hitherto have all been such 
as involved only perfectly definite particulars, or relations, 
or qualities, or things of that sort, never involved the sort 
of indefinite things one alludes to by such words as “all,” 
“some,” “a,” “any,” and it is propositions and facts of that 
sort that I am coming on to to-day. 

Really all the propositions of the sort that I mean to 
talk of to-day collect themselves into two groups—the first 
that are about “all,” and the second that are about “some.” 
These two sorts belong together; they are each other’s 
negations. If you say, for instance, “All men are mortal,” 
that is the negative of “Some men are not mortal.” In 
regard to general propositions, the distinction of affirma- 
tive and negative is arbitrary. Whether you are going to 
regard the propositions about “all” as the affirmative ones 
and the propositions about “some” as the negative ones, 
or vice versa, is purely a matter of taste. For example, 
if I say “I met no one as I came along,” that, on the face 
of it, you would think is a negative proposition. Of course, 
that is really a proposition about “all,” i. e., “All men are 
among those whom I did not meet.” If, on the other hand, 
I say “I met a man as I came along,” that would strike you 
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as affirmative, whereas it is the negative of “All men are 
among those I did not meet as I came along.” If you con- 
sider such propositions as “All men are mortal’ and “Some 
men are not mortal,” you might say it was more natural 
to take the general propositions as the affirmative and the 
existence-propositions as the negative, but, simply because 
it is quite arbitrary which one is to choose, it is better to for- 
get these words and to speak only of general propositions 
and propositions asserting existence. All general propo- 
sitions deny the existence of something or other. If you 
say “All men are mortal,” that denies the existence of an 
immortal man, and so on. 

I want to say emphatically that general propositions 
are to be interpreted as not involving existence. When 
I say, for instance, “All Greeks are men,” I do not want 
you to suppose that that implies that there are Greeks. It 
is to be considered emphatically as not implying that. That 
would have to be added as a separate proposition. If you 
want to interpret it in that sense, you will have to add the 
further statement “and there are Greeks.” That is for 
purposes of practical convenience. If you include the fact 
that there are Greeks, you are rolling two propositions into 
one, and it causes unnecessary confusion in your logic, be- 
cause the sorts of propositions that you want are those 
that do assert the existence of something and general 
propositions which do not assert existence. If it happened 
that there were no Greeks, both the proposition that “All 
Greeks are men” and the proposition that “No Greeks 
are men” would be true. The proposition “No Greeks are 
men” is, of course, the proposition “All Greeks are not- 
men.” Both propositions will be true simultaneously if it 
happens that there are no Greeks. All statements about 
all the members of a class that has no members are true, 
because the contradictory of any general statement does 
assert existence and is therefore false in this case. This 
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notion, of course, of general propositions not involving 
existence is one which is not in the traditional doctrine of 
the syllogism. In the traditional doctrine of the syllogism, 
it was assumed that when you have such a statement as 
“All Greeks are men,” that implies that there are Greeks, 
and this produced fallacies. For instance, “All chimeras 
are animals, and all chimeras breathe flame, therefore some 
animals breathe flame.” This is a syllogism in Darapti, 
but that mood of the syllogism is fallacious, as this instance 
shows. That was a point, by the way, which had a certain 
historical interest, because it impeded Leibniz in his at- 
tempts to construct a mathematical logic. He was always 
engaged in trying to construct such a mathematical logic 
as we have now, or rather such a one as Boole constructed, 
and he was always failing because of his respect for Aris- 
_ totle. Whenever he invented a really good system, as he 
did several times, it always brought out that such moods 
as Darapti are fallacious. If you say “All A is B and all 
A is C, therefore some B is C’—if you say this you incur 
a fallacy, but he could not bring himself to believe that it 
was fallacious, so he began again. That shows you that 
you should not have too much respect for distinguished 
men.” 

Now when you come to ask what really is asserted in 
a general proposition, such as “All Greeks are men” for 
instance, you find that what is asserted is the truth of all 
values of what I call a propositional function. A propo- 
sitional function is simply any expression containing an 
undetermined constituent, or several undetermined con- 
stituents, and becoming a proposition as soon as the un- 
determined constituents are determined. If I say “x is a 
man” or “n is a number,” that is a propositional function; 
‘so is any formula of algebra, say (x+y) (x—y)= 
x*?—y¥*. A propositional function is nothing, but, like most 


1Cf. Couturat, La logique de Leibniz. 
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of the things one wants to talk about in logic, it does not 
lose its importance through that fact. The only thing 
really that you can do with a propositional function is to 
assert either that it is always true, or that it is sometimes 
true, or that it is never true. If you take: 

“Tf # is a man, x is mortal,” 


that is always true (just as much when + is not a man as 
when + is a man); if you take: 
is a man,” 
that is sometimes true; if you take: 
“x is a unicorn,” 
that is never true. 
One may call a propositional function 


necessary, when it is always true; 
possible, when it is sometimes true; 
impossible, when it is never true. 

Much false philosophy has arisen out of confusing 
propositional functions and propositions. There is a great 
deal in ordinary traditional philosophy which consists 
simply in attributing to propositions the predicates which 
only apply to propositional functions, and, still worse, some- 
times in attributing to individuals predicates which merely 
apply to propositional functions. This case of necessary, 
possible, impossible, is a case in point. In all traditional 
philosophy there comes a heading of “modality,” which 
discusses necessary, possible, and impossible as properties 
of propositions, whereas in fact they are properties of 
propositional functions. Propositions are only true or 
false. 

If you take “x is x,” that is a propositional function 
which is true whatever “x” may be, i. e., a necessary 
propositional function. If you take “x is a man,” that is 
a possible one. If you take “x is a unicorn,” that is an 


‘impossible one. 
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Propositions can only be true or false, but propositional 
functions have these three possibilities. It is important, 
I think, to realize that the whole doctrine of modality only 
applies to propositional functions, not to propositions. 

Propositional functions are involved in ordinary lan- 
guage in a great many cases where one does not usually 
realize them. In such a statement as “I met a man,” you 
can understand my statement perfectly well without know- 
ing whom I met, and the actual person is not a constituent 
of the proposition. You are really asserting there that a 
certain propositional function is sometimes true, namely 
the propositional function “TI met + and x is human.” There 
is at least one value of x for which that is true, and that 
therefore is a possible propositional function. Whenever 
you get such words as “a,” “some,” “all,” “every,” it is 
always a mark of the presence of a propositional function, 
so that these things are not, so to speak, remote or recon- 
dite: they are obvious and familiar. 

A propositional function comes in again in such a state- 
ment as “Socrates is mortal,”’ because “to be mortal’ means 
“to die at some time or other.” You mean there is a time 
at which Socrates dies, and that again involves a propo- 
sitional function, namely, that “t is a time, and Socrates 
dies at ?” is possible. If you say “Socrates is immortal,” 
that also will involve a propositional function. That means 
that “If ¢ is any time whatever, Socrates is alive at time t,” 
if we take immortality as involving existence throughout 
the whole of the past as well as throughout the whole of 
the future. But if we take immortality as only involving 
existence throughout the whole of the future, the inter- 
pretation of “Socrates is immortal’? becomes more com- 
plete, viz., “There is a time ¢, such that if ¢’ is any time 
later than t, Socrates is alive at t’.””. Thus when you come 
to write out properly what one means by a great many 
ordinary statements, it turns out a little complicated. “Soc- 
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rates is mortal” and “Socrates is immortal” are not each 
other’s contradictories, because they both imply that Soc- 
rates exists in time, otherwise he would not be either 
mortal or immortal. One says, “There is a time at which 
he dies,” and the other says, “Whatever time you take, he 
is alive at that time,” whereas the contradictory of ‘“Soc- 
rates is mortal’ would be true if there is not a time at 
which he lives. 

An undetermined constituent in a iia dena func- 
tion is called a variable. 

Existence. When you take any propositional function 
and assert of it that it is possible, that it is sometimes true, 
that gives you the fundamental meaning of “existence.” 
You may express it by saying that there is at least one 
value of x for which that propositional function is true. 
Take “w+ is a man,” there is at least one value of x for 
which this is true. That is what one means by saying that 
“There are men,” or that “Men exist.” Existence is essen- 
tially a property of a propositional function. It means 
that that propositional function is true in at least one 
instance. If you say “There are unicorns,” that will mean 
that “There is an x, such that x is a unicorn.” That is 
written in phrasing which is unduly approximated to ordi- 
nary language, but the proper way to put it would be “(x 
is a unicorn) is possible.’””’ We have got to have some idea 
that we do not define, and one takes the idea of “always 
true,” or of “sometimes true,” as one’s undefined idea in 
this matter, and then you can define the other one as the 
negative of that. In some ways it is better to take them 
both as undefined, for reasons which I shall not go into at 
present. It will be out of this notion of sometimes, which 
is the same as the notion of possible, that we get the 
notion of existence. To say that unicorns exist is simply 
to say that “(+ is a unicorn) is possible.” 

It is perfectly clear that when you say “Unicorns exist,” 
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you are not saying anything that would apply to any uni- 
corns there might happen to be, because as a matter of 
fact there are not any, and therefore if what you say had 
any application to the actual individuals, it could not pos- 
sibly be significant unless it were true. You can consider 
the proposition “Unicorns exist” and can see that it is 
false. It is not nonsense. Of course, if the proposition 
went through the general conception of the unicorn to the 
individual, it could not be even significant unless there 
were unicorns. Therefore when you say “Unicorns exist,” 
you are not saying anything about any individual things, 
and the same applies when you say “Men exist.” If you 
say that “Men exist, and Socrates is a man, therefore 
Socrates exists,” that is exactly the same sort of fallacy 
as it would be if you said “Men are numerous, Socrates 
is a man, therefore Socrates is numerous,” because exist- 
ence is a predicate of a propositional function, or deriva- 
tively of a class. When you say of a propositional func- 
tion that it is numerous, you will mean that there are 
several values of x that will satisfy it, that there are more 
than one; or, if you like to take “numerous” in a larger 
sense, more than ten, more than twenty, or whatever num- 
ber you think fitting. If +, y, and z all satisfy a propo- 
sitional function, you may say that that proposition is 
numerous, but +, y, and ¢ severally are not numerous. 
Exactly the same applies to existence, that is to say that 
the actual things that there are in the world do not exist, 
or, at least, that is putting it too strongly, because that is 
utter nonsense. To say that they do not exist is strictly 
nonsense, but to say that they do exist is also strictly non- 
sense. 

It is of propositional functions that you can assert or 
deny existence. You must not run away with the idea 
that this entails consequences that it does not entail. If 
I say “The things that there are in the world exist,” that 
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is a perfectly correct statement, because I am there saying 
something about a certain class of things; I say it in the 
same sense in which I say “Men exist.” But I must not 
go on to “This is a thing in the world, and therefore this 
exists.” It is there the fallacy comes in, and it is simply, 
as you see, a fallacy of transferring to the individual that 
satisfies a propositional function a predicate which only 
applies to a propositional function. You can see this in 
various ways. For instance, you sometimes know the 
truth of an existence-proposition without knowing any 
instance of it. You know that there are people in Tim- 
buctoo, but I doubt if any of you could give me an instance 
of one. Therefore you clearly can know existence-propo- 
sitions without knowing any individual that makes them 
true. Existence-propositions do not say anything about 
the actual individual but only about the class or function. 

It is exceedingly difficult to make this point clear as 
long as one adheres to ordinary language, because ordinary 
language is rooted in a certain feeling about logic, a cer- 
tain feeling that our primeval ancestors had, and as long 
as you keep to ordinary language you find it very difficult 
to get away from the bias which is imposed upon you by 
language. When I say, e. g., “There is an x such that + 
is a man,” that is not the sort of phrase one would like 
touse. “There is an x” is meaningless. What is “an x” 
anyhow? There is not such a thing. The only way you 
can really state it correctly is by inventing a new language 
ad hoc, and making the statement apply straight off to 
“x is a man,” as when one says “(% is a man) is possible,” 
or invent a special symbol for the statement that “x is a 
man” is sometimes true. 

I have dwelt on this point because it really is of very 
fundamental importance. I shall come back to existence 
in my next lecture: existence as it applies to descriptions, 
which is a slightly more complicated case than I am dis- 
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cussing here. I think an almost unbelievable amount of 
false philosophy has arisen through not realizing what 
“existence” means. 

As I was saying a moment ago, a propositional func- 
tion in itself is nothing: it is merely a schema. Therefore 
in the inventory of the world, which is what I am trying 
to get at, one comes to the question, What is there really 
in the world that corresponds with these things? Of course, 
it is clear that we have general propositions, in the same 
sense in which we have atomic propositions. For the 
moment I will include existence-propositions with general 
propositions. We have such propositions as “All men are 
mortal” and “Some men are Greeks.” But you have not 
only such propositions; you have also such facts, and that, 
of course, is where you get back to the inventory of the 
world: that, in addition to particular facts, which I have 
been talking about in previous lectures, there are also gen- 
eral facts and existence-facts, that is to say, there are not 
merely propositions of that sort but also facts of that sort. 
That is rather an important point to realize. You cannot 
ever arrive at a general fact by inference from particular 
facts, however numerous. The old plan of complete induc- 
tion, which used to occur in books, which was always 
supposed to be quite safe and easy as opposed to ordinary 
induction, that plan of complete induction, unless it is ac- 
companied by at least one general proposition, will not yield 
you the result that you want. Suppose, for example, that 
you wish to prove in that way that “All men are mortal,” 
you are supposed to proceed by complete induction, and 
say “A is a man that is mortal,” “B is a man that is mortal,” 


“C is a man that is mortal,” and so on until you finish. * 


You will not be able, in that way, to arrive at the propo- 
sition “All men are mortal” unless you know when you have 
finished. That is to say that, in order to arrive by this 
road at the general proposition “All men are mortal,” you 
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must already have the general proposition “All men are 
among those I have enumerated.” You never can arrive 
at a general proposition by inference from particular prop- 
ositions alone. You will always have to have at least one 
general proposition in your premises. That illustrates, I 
think, various points. One, which is epistemological, is 
that if there is, as there seems to be, knowledge of general 
propositions, then there must be primitive knowledge of 
general propositions (I mean by that, knowledge of general 
propositions which is not obtained by inference), because 
if you can never infer a general proposition except from 
premises of which one at least is general, it is clear that 
you can never have knowledge of such propositions by in- 
ference unless there is knowledge of some general propo- 
sitions which is not by inference. I think that the sort of 
way such knowledge—or rather the belief that we have 
such knowledge—comes into ordinary life is probably very 
odd. I mean to say that we do habitually assume general 
propositions which are exceedingly doubtful; as, for in- 
stance, one might, if one were counting up the people in 
this room, assume that one could see all of them, which is 
a general proposition, and very doubtful as there may be 
people under the tables. But, apart from that sort of thing, 
you do have in any empirical verification of general propo- 
sitions some kind of assumption that amounts to this, that 
what you do not see is not there. Of course, you would 
not put it so strongly as that, but you would assume that, 
with certain limitations and certain qualifications, if a thing 
does not appear to your senses, it is not there. That is 
a general proposition, and it is only through such propo- 
sitions that you arrive at the ordinary empirical results 
that one obtains in ordinary ways. If you take a census 
of the country, for instance, you assume that the people 
you do not see are not there, provided you search properly 
and carefully, otherwise your census might be wrong. It 
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is some assumption of that sort which would underlie what 
seems purely empirical. You could not prove empirically 
that what you do not perceive is not there, because an 
empirical proof would consist in perceiving, and by hypoth- 
esis you do not perceive it, so that any proposition of that 
sort, if it is accepted, has to be accepted on its own evidence. 
I only take that as an illustration. There are many other 
illustrations one could take of the sort of propositions that 
are commonly assumed, many of them with very little justi- 
fication. 

I come now to a question which concerns logic more 
nearly, namely, the reasons for supposing that there are 
general facts as well as general propositions. When we 
were discussing molecular propositions I threw doubt upon 
the supposition that there are molecular facts, but I do 
not think one can doubt that there are general facts. It 
is perfectly clear, I think, that when you have enumerated 
all the atomic facts in the world, it is a further fact about 
the world that those are all the atomic facts there are 
about the world, and that is just as much an objective fact 
about the world as any of them are. It is clear, I think, 
that you must admit general facts as distinct from and 
over and above particular facts. The same thing applies 
to “All men are mortal.” When you have taken all the 
particular men that there are, and found each one of them 
severally to be mortal, it is definitely a new fact that all 
men are mortal; how new a fact, appears from what I 
said a moment ago, that it could not be inferred from 
the mortality of the several men that there are in the 
world. Of course, it is not so difficult to admit what I 
might call existence-facts—such facts as “There are men,” 
“There are sheep,” and so on. Those, I think, you will 
readily admit as separate and distinct facts over and above 
the atomic facts I spoke of before. Those facts have got 
to come into the inventory of the world, and in that way 
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propositional functions come in as involved in the study 
of general facts. I do not profess to know what the right 
analysis of general facts is. It is an exceedingly difficult 
question, and one which I should very much like to see 
studied. I am sure that, although the convenient technical 
treatment is by means of propositional functions, that is 
not the whole of the right analysis. Beyond that I can- 
not go. 

There is one point about whether there are molecular 
facts. JI think I mentioned, when I was saying that I did 
not think there were disjunctive facts, that a certain diffi- 
culty does arise in regard to general facts. Take “All men 
are mortal.” That means: 


4 is a man’ implies 
‘x is a mortal’ whatever 
may be.” 


You can see at once that it is a hypothetical proposition. 
It does not imply that there are any men, nor who are 
men, and who are not; it simply says that if you have any- 
thing which is a man, that thing is mortal. As Mr. Bradley 
has pointed out in the second chapter of his Principles of 
Logic, “Trespassers will be prosecuted” may be true even 
if no one trespasses, since it means merely that, if any one 
trespasses, he will be prosecuted. It comes down to this 
that 
“ “x is a man’ implies ‘x is a mortal’ 
is always true,” 


isa fact. It is perhaps a little difficult to see how that can 
be true if one is going to say that “‘Socrates is a man’ 
implies ‘Socrates is a mortal’” is not itself a fact, which 
is what I suggested when I was discussing disjunctive 
facts. I do not feel sure that you could not get round that 
difficulty. I only suggest it as a point which should be 
considered when one is denying that there are molecular 
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facts, since, if it cannot be got round, we shall have to 
admit molecular facts. 

Now I want to come to the subject of completely general 
propositions and propositional functions. By those I mean 
propositions and propositional functions that contain only 
variables and nothing else at all, This covers the whole 
of logic. Every logical proposition consists wholly and 
solely of variables, though it is not true that every propo- 
sition consisting wholly and solely of variables is logical. 
You can consider stages of generalizations as, e. g., 


“Socrates loves Plato” 
“x loves Plato” 
“x loves y” 
R 


There you have been going through a process of successive 
generalization. When you have got to rRy, you have got 
a schema consisting only of variables, containing no con- 
stants at all, the pure schema of dual relations, and it is 
clear that any proposition which expresses a dual relation 
can be derived from «Ry by assigning values to x and R 
and y. So that that is, as you might say, the pure form of 
all those propositions. I mean by the form of a proposition 
that which you get when for every single one of its con- 
stituents you substitute a variable. If you want a different 
definition of the form of a proposition, you might be in- 
clined to define it as the class of all those propositions that 
you can obtain from a given one by substituting other 
constituents for one or more of the constituents the propo- 
sition contains. E. g., in “Socrates loves Plato,” you can 
substitute somebody else for Socrates, somebody else for 
Plato, and some other verb for “loves.” In that way there 
are a certain number of propositions which you can derive 
from the proposition “Socrates loves Plato,” by replacing 
the constituents of that proposition by other constituents, 
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so that you have there a certain class of propositions, and 
those propositions all have a certain form, and one can, if 
one likes, say that the form they all have is the class con- 
sisting of all of them. That is rather a provisional defini- 
tion, because as a matter of fact, the idea of form is more 
fundamental than the idea of class. I should not suggest 
that as a really good definition, but it will do provisionally 
to explain the sort of thing one means by the form of a 
proposition. The form of a proposition is that which is 
in common between any two propositions of which the one 
can be obtained from the other by substituting other con- 
stituents for the original ones. When you have got down 
to those formulas that contain only variables, like +Ry, you 
are on the way to the sort of thing that you can assert in 
logic. 

To give an illustration, you know what I mean by the 
domain of a relation: I mean all the terms that have that 
relation to something. Suppose I say: “xRy implies that 
x belongs to the domain of R,” that would be a proposition 
of logic and is one that contains only variables. You might 
think it contains such words as “belong” and “domain,” 
but that is an error. It is only the habit of using ordinary 
language that makes those words appear. They are not 
really there. That is a proposition of pure logic. It does 
not mention any particular thing at all. This is to be 
understood as being asserted whatever + and R and y 
may be. All the statements of logic are of that sort. 

It is not a very easy thing to see what are the con- 
stituents of a logical proposition. When one takes “Soc- 
rates loves Plato,” “Socrates” is a constituent, “loves” is 
a constituent, and “Plato” is a constituent. Then you 
turn “Socrates” into x, “loves” into R, and “Plato” into y. 
# and R and y are nothing, and they are not constituents, 
so it seems as though all the propositions of logic were 
entirely devoid of constituents. I do not think that can 
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quite be true. But then the only other thing you can seem 
to say is that the form is a constituent, that propositions 
of a certain form are always true: that may be the right 
analysis, though I very much doubt whether it is. 

There is, however, just this to observe, viz., that the 
form of a proposition is never a constituent of that propo- 
sition itself. If you assert that “Socrates loves Plato,” 
the form of that proposition is the form of the dual rela- 
tion, but this is not a constituent of the proposition. If it 
were you would have to have that constituent related to the 
other constituents. You will make the form much too 
substantial if you think of it as really one of the things that 
have that form, so that the form of a proposition is cer- 
tainly not a constituent of the proposition itself. Never- 
theless it may possibly be a constituent of general state- 
ments about propositions that have that form, so I think 
it is possible that logical propositions might be interpreted 
as being about forms. 

I can only say, in conclusion, as regards the constituents 
of logical propositions, that it is a problem which is rather 
new. There has not been much opportunity to consider it. 
I do not think any literature exists at all which deals with 
it in any way whatever, and it is an interesting problem. 

I just want now to give you a few illustrations of propo- 
sitions which can be expressed in the language of pure 
variables but are not propositions of logic. Among the 
propositions that are propositions of logic are included all 
the propositions of pure mathematics, all of which cannot 
only be expressed in logical terms but can also be deduced 
from the premises of logic, and therefore they are logical 
propositions. Apart from them there are many that can be 
expressed in logical terms, but cannot be proved from logic, 
and are certainly not propositions that form part of logic. 
Suppose you take such a proposition as: “There is at least 
one thing in the world.” That is a proposition that you 
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can express in logical terms. It will mean, if you like, 
that the propositional function “x = x” is a possible one. 
That is a proposition, therefore, that you can express in 
logical terms; but you cannot know from logic whether it 
is true or false. So far as you do know it, you know it 
empirically, because there might happen not to be a uni- 
verse, and then it would not be true. It is merely an acci- 
dent, so to speak, that there is a universe. The proposition 
that there are exactly 30,000 things in the world can also 
be expressed in purely logical terms, and is certainly not 
a proposition of logic but an empirical proposition (true 
or false), because a world containing more than 30,000 
things and a world containing fewer than 30,000 things 
are both possible, so that if it happens that there are exactly 
30,000 things, that is what one might call an accident and 
is not a proposition of logic. There are again two propo- 
sitions that one is used to in mathematical logic, namely, 
the multiplicative axiom and the axiom of infinity. These 
also can be expressed in logical terms, but cannot be proved 
or disproved by logic. In regard to the axiom of infinity, 
the impossibility of logical proof or disproof may be taken 
as certain, but in the case of the multiplicative axiom, it 
is perhaps still open to some degree to doubt. Everything 
that is a proposition of logic has got to be in some sense 
or other like a tautology. It has got to be something that 
has some peculiar quality, which I do not know how to 
define, that belongs to logical propositions and not to others, 
Examples of typical logical propositions are: 
“If p implies g and q implies r, then 
p implies r.” 
“Tf all a’s are b’s and all b’s are c’s, 
then all a’s are c’s. 


“Tf all a’s are b’s, and x is an a, then 
isa b.” 
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Those are propositions of logic. They have a certain 
peculiar quality which marks them out from other propo- 
sitions and enables us to know them a priori. But what 
exactly that characteristic is, I am not able to tell you. 
Although it is a necessary characteristic of logical propo- 
sitions that they should consist solely of variables, i. e., 
that they should assert the universal truth, or the some- 
times-truth, of a propositional function consisting wholly 
of variables—although that is a sania A characteristic, 
it is not a sufficient one. 

I am sorry that I have had to leave so many problems 
unsolved. I always have to make this apology, but the 
world really is rather puzzling and I cannot help it. 


DISCUSSION. 


(eee Is there any word you would substitute for “existence” 
which would give existence to individuals? Are you applying 
the word “existence” to two ideas, or do you deny that there 
are two ideas? 

Mr. Russell: No, there is not an idea that will apply to individuals. 
As regards the actual things there are in the world, there is 
nothing at all you can say about them that in any way cor- 
responds to this notion of existence. It is a sheer mistake to 
say that there is anything analogous to existence that you 
can say about them. You get into confusion through lan- 
guage, because it is a perfectly correct thing to say “All the 
things in the world exist,” and it is so easy to pass from 
this to “This exists because it is a thing in the world.” There 
is no sort of point in a predicate which could not conceivably 
be false. I mean, it is perfectly clear that, if there were such 
a thing as this existence of individuals that we talk of, it 
would be absolutely impossible for it not to apply, and that 
is the characteristic of a mistake. 


VI. DESCRIPTIONS AND INCOMPLETE SYMBOLS. 


I am proposing to deal this time with the subject of 
descriptions, and what I call “incomplete symbols,” and 
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the existence of described individuals. You will remember 
that last time I dealt with the existence of kinds of things, 
what you mean by saying “There are men” or “There are 
Greeks” or phrases of that sort, where you have an exist- 
ence which may be plural. I am going to deal to-day with 
an existence which is asserted to be singular, such as “The 
man with the iron mask existed” or some phrase of that 
sort, where you have some object described by the phrase 
“The so-and-so” in the singular, and I want to discuss the 
analysis of propositions in which phrases of that kind 
occur. 

There are, of course, a great many propositions very 
familiar in metaphysics which are of that sort: “I exist” 
or “God exists” or “Homer existed,” and other such state- 
ments are always occurring in metaphysical discussions, 
and are, I think, treated in ordinary metaphysics in a way 
which embodies a simple logical mistake that we shall be 
concerned with to-day, the same sort of mistake that I 
spoke of last week in connection with the existence of kinds 
of things. One way of examining a proposition of that 
sort is to ask yourself what would happen if it were false. 
If you take such a proposition as “Romulus existed,” prob- 
ably most of us think that Romulus did not exist. It is 
obviously a perfectly significant statement, whether true 
or false, to say that Romulus existed. If Romulus himself 
entered into our statement, it would be plain that the state- 
ment that he did not exist would be nonsense, because you 
cannot have a constituent of a propositon which is nothing 
at all. Every constituent has got to be there as one of 
the things in the world, and therefore if Romulus himself 
entered into the propositions that he existed or that he did 
not exist, both these propositions could not only not be true, 
but could not be even significant, unless he existed. That 
is obviously not the case, and the first conclusion one draws — 
is that, although it looks as if Romulus were a constituent 
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of that proposition, that is really a mistake. Romulus does 
not occur in the proposition “Romulus did not exist.” 

Suppose you try to make out what you do mean by that 
proposition. You can take, say, all the things that Livy 
has to say about Romulus, all the properties he ascribes 
to him, including the only one probably that most of us 
remember, namely, the fact that he was called “Romulus.” 
You can put all this together, and make a propositional 
function saying “x has such-and-such properties,” the prop- 
erties being those you find enumerated in Livy. There 
you have a propositional function, and when you say that 
Romulus did not exist you are simply saying that that 
propositional function is never true, that it is impossible 
in the sense I was explaining last time, i. e., that there is 
no value of x that makes it true. That reduces the non- 
existence of Romulus to the sort of non-existence I spoke 
of last time, where we had the non-existence of unicorns. 
But it is not a complete account of this kind of existence 
or non-existence, because there is one other way in which 
a described individual can fail to exist, and that is where 
the description applies to more than one person, You can- 
not, e. g., speak of “The inhabitant of London,” not because 
there are none, but because there are so many. 

You see, therefore, that this proposition “Romulus ex- 
isted” or “Romulus did not exist’ does introduce a propo- 
sitional function, because the name “Romulus” is not really 
a name but a sort of truncated description. It stands for 
a person who did such-and-such things, who killed Remus, 
and founded Rome, and so on. It is short for that descrip- 
tion; if you like, it is short for “the person who was called 
‘Romulus.’” If it were really a name, the question of 
existence could not arise, because a name has got to name 
something or it is not a name, and if there is no such person 
as Romulus there cannot be a name for that person who 
is not there, so that this single word “Romulus” is really 
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a sort of truncated or telescoped description, and if you 
think of it as a name you will get into logical errors. When 
you realize that it is a description, you realize therefore 
that any proposition about Romulus really introduces the 
propositional function embodying the description, as (say) 
“x was called ‘Romulus.’” That introduces you at once 
to a propositional function, and when you say “Romulus 
did not exist,” you mean that this propositional function 
is not true for one value of +. 

There are two sorts of descriptions, what one may call 
“ambiguous descriptions,’ when we speak of “‘a so-and-so,” 
and what one may call “definite descriptions,” when we 
speak of “the so-and-so” (in the singular). Instances are: 


Ambiguous: A man, a dog, a pig, a Cabinet Minister. 


Definite : The man with the iron mask. 
The last person who came into this room. 
The only Englishman who ever occupied the 
Papal See. 
The number of the inhabitants of London. 
The sum of 43 and 34. 


(It is not necessary for a description that it should describe 
an individual: it may describe a predicate or a relation or 
anything else.) 

It is phrases of that sort, definite descriptions, that I 
want to talk about to-day. I do not want to talk about 
ambiguous descriptions, as what there was to say about 
them was said last time. 

I want you to realize that the question whether a phrase 
is a definite description turns only upon its form, not upon 
the question whether there is a definite individual so de- 
scribed. For instance, I should call “The inhabitant of 
London” a definite description, although it does not in fact 
describe any definite individual. 

The first thing to realize about a definite description 
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is that it is not a name. We will take “The author of 
Waverley.” That is a definite description, and it is easy 
to see that it is not a name. A name is a simple symbol 
(i. e., a symbol which does not have any parts that are 
symbols), a simple symbol used to designate a certain 
particular or by extension an object which is not a par- 
ticular but is treated for the moment as if it were, or is 
falsely believed to be a particular, such as a person. This 
sort of phrase, “The author of Waverley,” is not a name 
because it is a complex symbol. It contains parts which 
are symbols. It contains four words, and the meanings 
of those four words are already fixed and they have fixed 
the meaning of “The author of Waverley” in the only 
sense in which that phrase does have any meaning. In 
that sense, its meaning is already determinate, i. e., there 
is nothing arbitrary or conventional about the meaning 
of that whole phrase, when the meanings of “the,” 
“author,” “of,” and “Waverley” have already been fixed. 
In that respect, it differs from “Scott,” because when you 
have fixed the meaning of all the other words in the lan- 
guage, you have done nothing toward fixing the meaning 
of the name “Scott.” That is to say, if you understand 
the English language, you would understand the meaning 
of the phrase “The author of Waverley” if you had never 
heard it before, whereas you would not understand the 
meaning of “Scott” if you had never heard the word be- 
fore because to know the meaning of a name is to know 
who it is applied to. 

You sometimes find people speaking as if descriptive 
phrases were names, and you will find it suggested, e. ¢., 
that such a proposition as “Scott is the author of Waverley” 
really asserts that “Scott” and “the author of Waverley” 
are two names for the same person. That is an entire 
delusion; first of all, because “the author of Waverley” is 
not a name, and, secondly, because, as you can perfectly 
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well see, if that were what is meant, the proposition would 
be one like “Scott is Sir Walter,” and would not depend 
upon any fact except that the person in question was so 
called, because a name is what a man is called. As a 
matter of fact, Scott was the author of Waverley at a time 
when no one called him so, when no one knew whether he 
was or not, and the fact that he was the author was a 
physical fact, the fact that he sat down and wrote it with 
his own hand, which does not have anything to do with 
what he was called. It is in no way arbitrary. You can- 
not settle by any choice of nomenclature whether he is or 
is not to be the author of Waverley, because in actual fact 
he chose to write it and you cannot help yourself. That 
illustrates how “the author of Waverley” is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from a name. You can prove this point very 
clearly by formal arguments. In “Scott is the author of 
Waverley” the “is,” of course, expresses identity, i. e., 
the entity whose name is Scott is identical with the author 
of Waverley. But, when I say “Scott is mortal” this “is” 
is the “is” of predication, which is quite different from vd 


is” of ame. It is a mistake to interpret “Scott is 


_mortal” as meaning “Scott is identical with one among 


mortals,” because (among other reasons) you will not be 
able to say what “mortals” are except by means of the 
propositional function “x is mortal,” which brings back 
the “is” of predication. hog cannot reduce the “is” of 
predication to the other “is.” But the “is” in “Scott is the 
author of Waverley” is ‘ihe “is” of identity and not of 
predication.* 

If you were to try to substitute for “the author of 
Waverley” in that proposition any name whatever, say 
“c,” so that the proposition becomes “Scott is c,” then if “c” 
is a name for anybody who is not Scott, that proposition 


1 The confusion of these two meanings of “is” is essential to the Hegelian 
conception of identity-in-difference. 
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would become false, while if, on the other hand, “c” is a 
name for Scott, then the proposition will become simply 
a tautology. It is at once obvious that if ‘c’” were “Scott” 
itself, “Scott is Scott” is just a tautology. But if you 
take any other name which is just a name for Scott, then 
if the name is being used as a name and not as a description, 
the proposition will still be a tautology. For the name itself 
is merely a means of pointing to the thing, and does not 
occur in what you are asserting, so that if one thing has 
two names, you make exactly the same assertion whichever 
of the two names you use, provided they are really names 
and not truncated descriptions. 

So there are only two alternatives. If “c’” is a name, 
the proposition “Scott is c” is either false or tautologous. 
But the proposition “Scott is the author of Waverley” is 
neither, and therefore is not the same as any proposition 
of the form “Scott is c,’” where “c’” is a name. That is 
another way of illustrating the fact that a description is 
quite a different thing from a name. 

I should like to make clear what I was saying just now, 
that if you substitute another name in place of “Scott” 
which is also a name of the same individual, say, “Scott 
is Sir Walter,” then “Scott” and “Sir Walter” are being 
used as names and not as descriptions, your proposition is 
strictly a tautology. If one asserts “Scott is Sir Walter,” 
the way one would mean it would be that one was using the 
names as descriptions. One would mean that the person 
called ‘Scott’ is the person called “Sir Walter,” and “the 
person called ‘Scott’” is a description, and so is “the per- 
son called ‘Sir Walter.’” So that would not be a tautol- 
ogy. It would mean that the person called “Scott” is 
identical with the person called “Sir Walter.” But if you 
are using both as names, the matter is quite different. 
You must observe that the name does not occur in that 
which you assert when you use the name. The name is 
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merely that which is a means of expressing what it is you 
are trying to assert, and when I say “Scott wrote Waver- 
ley,” the name “Scott”? does not occur in the thing I am 
asserting. The thing I am asserting is about the person, 
not about the name. So if I say “Scott is Sir Walter,” 
using these two names as names, neither “Scott” nor “Sir 
Walter” occurs in what I am asserting, but only the person 
who has these names, and thus what I am asserting is a 
pure tautology. 

It is rather important to realize this about the two 
different uses of names or of any other symbols: the one 
when you are talking about the symbol and the other when 
you are using it as a symbol, as a means of talking about 
something else. Normally, if you talk about your dinner, 
you are not talking about the word “dinner” but about 
what you are going to eat, and that is a different thing 
altogether. The ordinary use of words is as a means of 
getting through to things, and when you are using words 
in that way the statement “Scott is Sir Walter” is a pure 
tautology, exactly on the same level as “Scott is Scott.” 

That brings me back to the point that when you take 
“Scott is the author of Waverley” and you substitute for 
“the author of Waverley” a name in the place of a descrip- 
tion, you get necessarily either a tautology or a falsehood— 
a tautology if you substitute “Scott” or some other name 
for the same person, and a falsehood if you substitute any- 
thing else. But the proposition itself is neither a tautology 
nor a falsehood, and that shows you that the proposition 
“Scott is the author of Waverley” is a different proposi- 
tion from any that can be obtained if you substitute a 
name in the place of “the author of Waverley.” That 
conclusion is equally true of any other proposition in which 
the phrase “the author of Waverley” occurs. If you take 
any proposition in which that phrase occurs and substitute 
for that phrase a proper name, whether that name be 
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“Scott” or any other, you will get a different proposition. 
Generally speaking, if the name that you substitute is 
“Scott,” your proposition, if it was true before will remain 
true, and if it was false before will remain false. But it 
is a different proposition. It is not always true that it will 
remain true or false, as may be seen by the example: 
“George IV wished to know if Scott was the author of 
Waverley.” It is not true that George IV wished to know 
if Scott was Scott. So it is even the case that the truth 
or the falsehood of a proposition is sometimes changed 
when you substitute a name of an object for a description 
of the same object. But in any case it is always a different 
proposition when you substitute a name for a description. 

Identity is a rather puzzling thing at first sight. When 
you say “Scott is the author of Waverley,” you are half- 
tempted to think there are two people, one of whom is Scott 
and the other the author of Waverley, and they happen to 
be the same. That is obviously absurd, but that is the sort 
of way one is always tempted to deal with identity. 

When I say “Scott is the author of Waverley” and that 
“is” expresses identity, the reason that identity can be 
asserted there truly and without tautology is just the fact 
that the one is a name and the other a description. Or 
they might both be descriptions. If I say “The author 
of Waverley is the author of Marmion,” that, of course, 
asserts identity between two descriptions. 

Now the next point that I want to make clear is that 
when a description (when I say “description” I mean, for 
the future, a definite description) occurs in a proposition, 
there is no constituent of that proposition corresponding 
to that description as a whole. In the true analysis of the 
proposition, the description is broken up and disappears. 
That is to say, when I say “Scott is the author of Waver- 
ley” it is a wrong analysis of that to suppose that you 
have there three constituents, “Scott,” “is,” and “the author 
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of Waverley.” That, of course, is the sort of way you 
might think of analyzing. You might admit that “the 
author of Waverley” was complex and could be further 
cut up, but you might think the proposition could be split 
into those three bits to begin with. That is an entire 
mistake. “The author of Waverley” is not a constituent 
of the proposition at all. There is no constituent really 
there corresponding to the descriptive phrase. I will try 
to prove that to you now. 

The first and most obvious reason is that you can have 
significant propositions denying the existence of “the so- 
and-so.” “The unicorn does not exist.” “The greatest 
finite number does not exist.” Propositions of that sort 
are perfectly significant, are perfectly sober, true, decent 
propositions, and that could not possibly be the case if the 
unicorn were a constituent of the proposition, because 
plainly it could not be a constituent as long as there were 
not any unicorns. Because the constituents of proposi- 
tions, of course, are the same as the constituents of the 
corresponding facts, and since it is a fact that the unicorn 
does not exist, it is perfectly clear that the unicorn is not 
a constituent of that fact, because if there were any fact 
of which the unicorn was a constituent, there would be a 
unicorn, and it would not be true that it did not exist. That 
applies in this case of descriptions particularly. Now since 
it is possible for “the so-and-so” not to exist and yet for 
propositions in which “the so-and-so” occurs to bé sig- 
nificant and even true, we must try to see what is meant 
by saying that the so-and-so does exist. 

The occurrence of tense in verbs is an exceedingly 
annoying vulgarity due to our preoccupation with practical 
affairs. It would be much more agreeable if they had no 
tense, as I believe is the case in Chinese, but I do not know 
Chinese. You ought to be able to say “Socrates exists in 
the past,” “Socrates exists in the present” or “Socrates 
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exists in the future,” or simply “Socrates exists,” without 
any implication of tense, but language does not allow that, 
unfortunately. Nevertheless, I am going to use language 
in this tenseless way: when I say “The so-and-so exists,” 
I am not going to mean that it exists in the present or in 
the past or in the future, but simply that it exists, without 
implying anything involving tense. 

“The author of Waverley exists”: there are two things 
required for that. First of all, what is “the author of 
Waverley’? It is the person who wrote Waverley, i.e., we 
are coming now to this, that you have a propositional 
function involved, viz., “«# writes Vaverley,” and the author 
of Waverley is the person who writes Waverley, and in 
order that the person who writes Waverley may exist, it 
is necessary that this propositional function should have 
two properties: 


1. It must be true for at least one x. 
2. It must be true for at most one x. 


If nobody had ever written Waverley the author could not 
exist, and if two people had written it, the author could 
not exist. So that you want these two properties, the one 
that it is true for at least one x, and the other that it is 
true for at most one x, both of which are required for ex- 
istence. 

The property of being true for at least one x is the one 
we dealt with last time: what I expressed by saying that 
the propositional function is possible. Then we come on 
to the second condition, that it is true for at most one +, 
and that you can express in this way: “If # and y wrote 
Waverley, then x is identical with y, whatever x and y 
may be.” That says that at most one wrote it. It does 
not say that anybody wrote Waverley at all, because if 
nobody had written it, that statement would still be true. 
It only says that at most one person wrote it. 
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The first of these conditions for existence fails in the 
case of the unicorn, and the second in the case of the in- 
habitant of London. 

We can put these two conditions together and get a 
portmanteau expression including the meaning of both. 
You can reduce them both down to this, that: “(‘x wrote 
Waverley’ is equivalent to ‘x is c’ whatever x may be) is 
possible in respect of c.” That is as simple, I think, as you 
can make the statement. 

You see that means to say that there is some entity c, 
we may not know what it is, which is such that when + 
is c, it is true that x wrote Waverley, and when + is not c, 
it is not true that + wrote Waverley, which amounts to 
saying that c is the only person who wrote Waverley; and 
I say there is a value of c which makes that true. So 
that this whole expression, which is a propositional func- 
tion about c, is possible in respect of c (in the sense ex- 
plained last time). 

That is what I mean when I say that the author of 
Waverley exists. When I say “the author of Waverley 
exists,” I mean that there is an entity c such that “x wrote 
Waverley” is true when + is c, and is false when + is not c. 
“The author of Waverley” as a constituent has quite dis- 
appeared there, so that when I say “The author of Waver- 
ley exists” I am not saying anything about the author of 
Waverley. You have instead this elaborate to-do with 
propositional functions, and “the author of Waverley” has 
disappeared. That is why it is possible to say significantly 
“The author of Waverley did not exist.” It would not be 
possible if “the author of Waverley” were a constituent 
of propositions in whose verbal expression this descriptive 
phrase occurs. 

The fact that you can discuss the proposition ‘God 
exists” is a proof that “God,” as used in that proposition, 
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is a description and not a name. If “God” were a name, I 
no question as to existence could arise. \ 
I have now defined what I mean by saying that a thing f 
described exists. I have still to explain what I mean by t 
saying that a thing described has a certain property. Sup- . t 
posing you want to say “The author of Waverley was e 
fi 


human,” that will be represented thus: “(‘x wrote Waver- 
ley’ is equivalent to ‘x is c’ whatever x may be, and c is f 
human) is possible with respect to c.” d tl 

You will observe that what we gave before as the tl 
meaning of “The author of Waverley exists’ is part of p 
this proposition. It is part of any proposition in which b 
“the author of Waverley” has what I call a “primary oc- b 
currence.” When I speak of a “primary occurrence I th 
mean that you are not having a proposition about the 4 y, 
author of Waverley occurring as a part of some larger G 
proposition, such as “I believe that the author of Waverley b: 
was human” or “I believe that the author of Waverley n 
exists.” When it is a primary occurrence, i. e., when pl 
the proposition concerning it is not just part of a larger K 
proposition, the phrase which we defined as the meaning ; 7 
of “The author of Waverley exists” will be part of that - 
proposition. If I say the author of Waverley was human, de 
or a poet, or a Scotsman, or whatever I say about the ba 
author of Waverley in the way of a primary occurrence, K 
always this statement of his existence is part of the propo- 4 of 
sition. In that sense all these propositions that I make Vi 
about the author of Waverley imply that the author of po 
Waverley exists. So that any statement in which a de- or 
scription has a primary occurrence implies that the object pr 
described exists. If I say “The present King of France de 
is bald,” that implies that the present King of France # “7 
exists. If I say, “The present King of France has a fine “C 
head of hair,” that also implies that the present King of TI 
France exists. Therefore unless you understand how a 
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proposition containing a description is to be denied, you 
will come to the conclusion that it is not true either that the 
present King of France is bald or that he is not bald, 
because if you were to enumerate all the things that are 
bald you would not find him there, and if you were to 
enumerate all the things that are not bald, you would not 
find him there either. The only suggestion I have found 
for dealing with that on conventional lines is to suppose 
that he wears a wig. You can only avoid the hypothesis 
that he wears a wig by observing that the denial of the 
proposition “The present King of France is bald’ will not 
be “The present King of France is not bald,” if you mean 
by that “There is such a person as the King of France and 
that person is not bald.” The reason of this is that when 
you state that the present King of France is bald you say 
“There is a c such that c is now King of France and c is 
bald” and the denial is not “There is a c such that c is 
now King of France and c is not bald.” It is more com- 
plicated. It is: “Either there is not a c such that c is now 
King of France, or, if there is such a c, then c is not bald.” 
Therefore you see that, if you want to deny the proposition 
“The present King of France is bald,” you can do it by 
denying that he exists, instead of by denying that he is 
bald. In order to deny this statement that the present 
King of France is bald, which is a statement consisting 
of two parts, you can proceed by denying either part. 
You can deny the one part, which would lead you to sup- 
pose that the present King of France exists but is not bald, 
or the other part, which will lead you to the denial that the 
present King of France exists; and either of those two 
denials will lead you to the falsehood of the proposition 
“The present King of France is bald.” When you say 
“Scott is human” there is no possibility of a double denial. 
The only way you can deny “Scott is human” is by saying 
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“Scott is not human.” But where a descriptive phrase 
occurs, you do have the double possibility of denial. 

It is of the utmost importance to realize that “the so- 
and-so” does not occur in the analysis of propositions in 
whose verbal expression it occurs, that when I say “The 
author of Waverley is human,” “the author of Waverley” 
is not the subject of that proposition, in the sort of way 
that Scott would be if I said “Scott is human,” using “Scott” 
as aname. I cannot emphasize sufficiently how important 
this point is, and how much error you get into metaphysics 
if you do not realize that when I say “The author of 
Waverley is human” that is not a proposition of the same 
form as “Scott is human.” It does not contain a con- 
stituent “the author of Waverley.’ The importance of 
that is very great for many reasons, and one of them is 
this question of existence. As I pointed out to you last 
time, there is a vast amount of philosophy that rests upon 
the notion that existence is, so to speak, a property that 
you can attribute to things, and that the things that exist 
have the property of existence and the things that do not 
exist do not. That is rubbish, whether you take kinds of 
things, or individual things described. When I say, e. g., 
“Homer existed,” I am meaning by “Homer” some de- 
scription, say “the author of the Homeric poems,” and I 
am asserting that those poems were written by one man, 
which is a very doubtful proposition; but if you could get 
hold of the actual person who did actually write those 
poems (supposing there was such a person), to say of him 
that he existed would be uttering nonsense, not a falsehood 
but nonsense, because it is only of persons described that it 
can be significantly said that they exist. Last time I pointed 
out the fallacy in saying “Men exist, Socrates is a man, there- 
fore Socrates exists.”” When I say “Homer exists, this is 
Homer, therefore this exists,” that is a fallacy of the same 
sort. It is an entire mistake to argue: “This is the author 
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of the Homeric poems and the author of the Homeric 
poems exists, therefore this exists.” It is only where a 
propositional function comes in that existence may be sig- 
nificantly asserted. You can assert ‘The so-and-so exists,” 
meaning that there is just one c which has those properties, 
but when you get hold of a c that has them, you cannot 
say of this c that it exists, because that is nonsense: it is 
not false, but it has no meaning at all. 

So the individuals that there are in the world do not 
exist, or rather it is nonsense to say that they exist and 
nonsense to say that they do not exist. It is not a thing 
you can say when you have named them, but only when you 
have described them. When you say “Homer exists,” you 
mean “Homer”’ is a description which applies to something. 
A description when it is fully stated is always of the form 
“the so-and-so.” 

The sort of things that are like these descriptions in 
that they occur in words in a proposition, but are not in 
actual fact constituents of the proposition rightly analyzed, 
things of that sort I call “incomplete symbols.” There are 
a great many sorts of incomplete symbols in logic, and they 
are sources of a great deal of confusion and false philos- 
ophy, because people get misled by grammar. You think 
that the proposition “Scott is mortal” and the proposition 
“The author of Waverley is mortal” are of the same form. 
You think that they are both simple propositions attributing 
a predicate to a subject. That is an entire delusion: one 
of them is (or rather might be) and one of them is not. 
These things, like “the author of Waverley,” which I call 
incomplete symbols, are things that have absolutely no 
meaning whatsoever in isolation but merely acquire a mean- 
ing ina context. “Scott” taken as a name has a meaning 
all by itself. It stands for a certain person, and there it is. 
But.“the author of Waverley” is not a name, and does not 
all by itself mean anything at all, because when it is rightly 
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used in propositions, those propositions do not contain any 
constituent corresponding to it. 

There are a great many other sorts of incomplete sym-  , 
bols besides descriptions. These are classes, which I shall 
speak of next time, and relations taken in extension, and 
soon. Such aggregations of symbols are really the same 
thing as what I call “logical fictions,” and they embrace 
practically all the familiar objects of daily life: tables, 
chairs, Piccadilly, Socrates, and so on. Most of them are 4 
either classes, or series, or series of classes. In any case 


| 

they are all incomplete symbols, i. e, they are aggregations 
that only have a meaning in use and do not have any t 
meaning in themselves. e 
It is important, if you want to understand the analysis b 

of the world, or the analysis of facts, or if you want to )  b 
have any idea what there really is in the world, to realize p 
how much of what there is in phraseology is of the nature c 
of incomplete symbols. You can see that very easily in the s 
case of “the author of Waverley” because “the author of e 
Waverley” does not stand simply for Scott, nor for any- J] 1 
thing else. If it stood for Scott, “Scott is the author of n 
Waverley’ would be the same proposition as “Scott is if 
Scott,” which it is not, since George IV wished to know d 
the truth of the one and did not wish to know the truth te 
of the other. If “the author of Waverley” stood for any- a 
thing other than Scott, “Scott is the author of Waverley” 4 is 
would be false, which it is not. Hence you have to conclude 0 
that “the author of Waverley’ does not, in isolation, really Pp 
stand for anything at all; and that is the characteristic of e 
incomplete symbols. ti 
[To BE CONCLUDED.] 
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THE DIVIDED SELF. 


N the inorganic world each combination of elements is 
at a stable equilibrium with definite qualities and rela- 
tions. The organic world, however, seems to have a double 
equilibrium, some elements of survival being provided for 
by one mechanism and some by the other. Perhaps it would 
be better to say that the mechanism of survival has two 
poles; at each pole some of the functions of survival are 
carried on. When the surrounding temperature varies 
sometimes heat must be conserved while at other times an 
excess of heat makes more rapid radiation advantageous. 
This double set of conditions can be met only by some 
means of conserving heat and by some means of radiating 
it, each of which is dormant or active as the external con- 
ditions demand. A tree must meet the conditions of win- 
ter by evolving some protection against frost. In summer 
another group of mechanisms is needed by which growth 
is promoted. Evolution may be measured by this growth 
of double mechanisms, the higher organisms having greater 
power to make dormant or active their various mechanisms 
each of which promotes survival under particular condi- 
tions. More light or less light, more heat or less heat, 
more food or less food evoke or diminish activity even of 
the lowest forms of life; as the scale of living rises their 
importance increases. Mechanisms to conserve heat, light, 
and food must arise which arrest loss under conditions of 
deficit. Means must also be devised to prevent mjury from 
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an excess of light, heat or nutriment. Our major organic 
reactions relate to these simple facts. No theory of evolu- 
tion is clarifying that does not show how this double set 
of conditions is turned to profit. 

On the basis of these facts a contrast can be made be- 
tween the mechanisms by which the conditions of deficit 
are met and those demanded by a condition of surplus. 
The problem of deficit is to reduce the waste of an organism 
more rapidly than the deficit increases and thus create a 
stable equilibrium at some point of minimum activity. Under 
a condition of surplus the waste of material must increase 
more rapidly than the increase of the surplus, thus ending 
in a new equilibrium where nutriment, energy, and activity 
are equal. Each surviving organism must have means of 


serving these ends, and its adaptability is greater and the | 
type of organism higher as the distance between the two L 
t! 


stable points increases. It is not difficult to separate the 
mechanisms that conserve under conditions of deficit from Pp 
those evoked by conditions of surplus. The deficit mechan- u 
isms are those which lead to race survival while the surplus } > 
mechanisms are those which promote personal activity. 
The one insures the continuance of life, the other makes 


life worth living. The ultimate survival is thus not in the ta 
mechanically superior but in the undifferentiated who waste m 
energy. What they do is less effective, but they can do fe 
more things and hence are more successful in meeting new 4 0 
conditions. Stable conditions thus promote specialization n¢ 
and economy. Variable conditions give an advantage to or 
flexibility and waste. ne 
The full force of this principle is not perceived until tic 
we recognize that the same contrast holds between the dif- of 
ferent parts of each animal that is true of contrasted organ- 4 Of 
isms. Each being has specialized organs which guard it | th 
. from deficit, and undifferentiated organs whose activity of 
waste its surplus. Developed organs economize energy, in 
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but other undifferentiated parts waste the surplus the ad- 
justed parts create. Energy at the deficit pole is used up 
making specialized mechanisms active while at the surplus 
pole it is a pulse that, passing through unspecialized organs, 
creates a great momentary effect but with no abiding re- 
sult. Deficit energy thus creates adjustment while surplus 
energy is a temporary stimulus to forms of activity that 
are non-adjustive. This difference may be pictured by con- 
trasting the energy used up in the specialized bodily organs 
with that which arouses brain action. The one produces 
measurable results; the other is visible in consciousness 
merely as emotion. 

Brain activity is crude and wasteful in comparison with 
the specialized bodily organs and yet we regard it as the seat 
of our higher life. Why? The reason lies in the difference 
between energy that moves specialized mechanisms and 
that which affects us not through adjustive acts but as a 
pulse felt in consciousness as emotion. In addition to those 
useful for adjustment, surplus energy makes many em- 
bryonic mechanisms active. The flow of thought has thus 
injected into it elements which conflict with external reality. 

Armed with this thought dreams get a new interpre- 
tation. They are not the partial working of completed 
mental mechanisms but mental activity in parts too imper- 
fect to have an adjustive value. A dream is the striving 
of an organ to do what it cannot do. The impulse fails 
not because of external repression but because of internal 
organic defects. It is free from the restraints which 
nerve structure creates. A dream is the imperfect ac- 
tion of an undeveloped part lacking the completeness 
of perfect sensory reactions and has therefore the order 
of the caveman or of a still earlier type. It is their life, 
their ideas, and their gropings that are reflected, not those 
of the men of to-day. Could we fix the exact order 
in which conscious life became capable of perceiving ideas 
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we would have the order of the dream world. It is this 
that gives sex imagery its control in dreams and makes 
sex facts color dream life. Was there not some stage in 
evolution when sex impulses represented the higher form 
of the then conscious life? If so, dreams are the result 
of an awakening of similarly undeveloped and unused parts 
of the brain. Repression of dream concepts would then 
be a normal event due to the flow of energy to the adjustive 
organs when they are called into activity. Day-dreaming 
and other products of the imagination are not the results 
of complete organs partly working but the vaguer work- 
ings of incomplete organs that have not the power to rise 
to the level of complete sensory activity. There is always 
the grasping for the unattainable, a mysterical order of 
events and a seeming objectivity which are normal products 
if the action is that of incomplete organic mechanisms. The 
abnormalities of conduct are caused by the belief that these 
vague visions are really of a higher order than the concepts 
of normal life. There is a justification of these higher 
values if the essential points of my argument stand criti- 
cism. The organically high on which our sense-impressions 
are based are merely deficit organs through which our ad- 
justment is effected. 

Sense-impressions reflect the stage of development of 
multi-cellular organisms who perform acts by means of 
definite structures. Earlier than this, corresponding to 
the amebic stage of development, consciousness is a pulse 
passing from point to point on a surface. Its physical 
manifestation would be a temporary arm like the projec- 
tions of an ameba. It is here, there, and everywhere in 
turn but nowhere has it continuity. The pulse rises at a 
given point and then sinks back to reappear at some other 
point. Each rising wave is an embryonic self quickly to 
be replaced by another, equally fugitive. The lowest form 
of thought has thus all the inconsistencies which we find 
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in dream life. There are slight flows in particular direc- 
tions, then a break followed by a rise of a similar flow of 
thought under new conditions. 

On its conscious side a pulse is a wish seeking fulfilment. 
Each amebic organ starts on a definite path but dies out 
with its wish unattained. Then the wish reappears in some 
slightly different form at some new point on the surface 
over which the pulse is passing, strives again for fulfilment 
and fails as before. There is thus a continuity in the series 
in the sense that a single wish is striving for fulfilment, 
but objectively considered they are a series of surface pro- 
jections created by a passing pulse of energy. Primitive 
thought is tragic thought, for the wish in each of its forms 
fails; its revival in a new form leads to some new tragedy. 
The thought of objective continuity is foreign to the primi- 
tive thinker. He thinks of himself in the form which seems 
to lead to wish-fulfilment. But each endeavor comes to a 
tragic end and then some other form is assumed. All this is 
foreign to our way of thinking. To us the self is a per- 
manent entity while the objects passing through conscious- 
ness seem to change. But if surplus energy in its earlier 
form was a pulse rising in consciousness as a wish then 
it is the wish and not the self which gives it its early 
unity. Self is a persistent wish and persistence can come 
only through some structural aid. When the amebic move- 
ments develop into structures the wish can persist in a 
fixed form and tend more fully to reach its fulfilment. The 
self is the subjective side of the structure in which the 
wish persists. Perhaps it is better to say that the wish 
becomes will when aided by structure, and what we call 
our self is our will personified. A primitive wish dies 
because it has not mechanism to aid fulfilment. Will is 
persistence and persistence demands inherited mechanisms 
which come only with subsequent evolution. An unstable 
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self is thus the first self. Each such self dies, the wish 
appearing perennially in some new form. 

In a grade higher than this dream world we have the 
beginning of stable conscious thought, yet with the same 
breaks which dream life discloses. This early form of 
thought we call reasoning by analogy. We start with 
some thought and cherish it for a time. When difficulties 
appear we substitute in its place some similar thought, 
think in its terms until difficulties arise, then a new trans- 
formation occurs accompanied by a new thought movement, 
That which persists through the series is not the identity 
of the object but of the wish which seeks fulfilment through 
the reasoning. Such is reasoning by analogy. A still 
higher form is what logicians call reasoning by substitu- 
tion. Instead of one concrete thing being substituted for 
another, each substitution is more abstract than its prede- 
cessor and thus escapes some of the snares into which 
concrete thinking leads. The same wish, however, is back 
of the abstract form as it is behind the concrete expression. 
Trains of thought persist longer in its higher forms and 
have a better structural background. But thought is al- 
ways tragic in any form which it has as yet attained. 
Somewhere there is a break and then it starts again under 
some new guise. 

Such are the elements in tragic thought. It is the dom- 
inant form of thought even in the higher manifestations 
of conscious life. There is however another type of think- 
ing in formation which may be called prophetic or idealistic 
thought. Here the end is visible but the means of reaching 
it is defective. There is in this the same futile effort to 
fill in the gaps between the wish and the end, a failure but 
a hopeful recovery in some new form. In this the wish has 
risen to the self, making it seem that the breaks are not 
in self but in objects about it. This prophetic thought be- 
comes a philosophic thought when a defense of its ptemises 
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is demanded, and is transformed into scientific thought 
when the will seeks to fill in the gaps which prevent wish- 
fulfilment. Back of all thought however is the wish which 
is a pulse of surplus energy, not an organic structure. The 
structure is our means of persistence, the biologic embodi- 
ment of primitive wishes. The will is not an ethereal some- 
thing, but substantial bodily structure. It is wish objecti- 
fied, not an entity dematerialized. 

The basis of the dualism of mind is now apparent. 
Bodily mechanisms are designed either to conserve energy, 
or they tend to discharge surplus energy in ways to create 
a higher life. The conservative mechanisms come into 
play when a deficit is faced. Surplus energy expresses 
itself in emotion. Putting this contrast more concretely, 
the deficit mechanisms are our nerves. They become active 
when any danger to life is involved. In contrast to this 
the seat of the surplus mechanisms is in the blood. It is 
blood energy which starts our activity and thus drains the 
system of energy which undischarged would lead to phys- 
ical abnormality. The nerves try to conserve, the blood 
tries to discharge. Between them an eternal conflict is on, 
the representatives of which in consciousness are fear and 
desire. Desire is wish striving for a fulfilment through the 
expenditure of energy. When controlled by fear we con- 
serve the energy which wish domination would drain. We 
can therefore rightly speak of a nerve psychology and a 
blood psychology placing the two in opposition to each 
other. The seat of the one is in the nerves with fear as 
its conscious representative while blood surplus is the an- 
tecedent of the other with wish impulse as its consequence. 
Wishes are thus on their physical side surplus discharges 
which in their primary form are sexual. Only the better 
organized nerves have the power to check this expenditure 
of energy and thus to conserve life. We thus have the 
nerves prompted by fear acting against the expenditure of 
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energy which crude wish mechanisms tend to promote. The 
presence of surplus nutriment starts the wish mechanisms 
while toxins in the blood irritate the nerves and thus create 
a flow of associated fears. Fears are trains of thought 
depressing activity while sex imagery denotes a discharge 
of some accumulated surplus. The play of fears and wishes 
thus gives an ever-varying content to thought, the source 
of which lies in blood transformations. Our mind reflects 
what the blood originates and its dualism has the same 
source. 

This explanation resembles that of the Freudian psy- 
chologists with the difference that conscious phenomena 
are traced to their physical background instead of refer- 
ring them to a mysterious subconsciousness. To me it 
is axiomatic that the content of consciousness is a reflection 
of the physical forces which underly it. No explanation is 
satisfactory which does not relate the content of conscious- 
ness to these antecedents. Sex yearning is the leading 
bodily tendency suppressed by the control of the central 
nervous system but it is only one of these suppressed ten- 
dencies. The action of the higher nerves is to change 
bodily activity from some part well supplied with surplus 
energy to some part more useful to the organism. If the 
drain of surplus from the naturally dominant part is not 
complete it escapes by indirect routes in spite of the repres- 
sion exercised by the higher nerves. This is the cause of 
our dreams and by their analysis we can discover the 
source. 

When an unobstructed flow of pure blood illumines the 
field of consciousness in a dream our elation takes a re- 
ligious form and we interpret the content as a revelation. 
If the illumination is less brilliant we associate it with 
motion and hence think of the object as a bird or a horse. 
If the illumination is indistinct the figure becomes dan- 
gerous and fills the beholder with terror. This is the 
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familiar nightmare. If still more imperfect, the form 
breaks up into lines and then the dreamer sees dragons or 
snakes. We thus get the background of our dreams out 
of the different degrees of illumination which the escaping 
energy projects into the field of consciousness. The blood 
throws on the screen a more or less distinct outline which 
we fill in by the associations which such figures arouse. 
The body of the picture expresses some dominant bodily 
tendency, but the detailed interpretation accords with our 
conscious memories. Intense illuminations interpreted as 
the sun, the hero, and the woman come from an overflow 
of sex energy. The bird and the horse are a reflex of 
muscular suppressions, while the bear and the snake are 
due to toxic obstructions in the blood. In each case there is 
a revolt and a discharge. During the revolt we dream; 
with the discharge we wake. The difference between the 
dreams of sex origin and those which are not is that in 
sex dreams the dreamer seems to be drawn by some irre- 
sistible force toward the object while in non-sexual dreams 
the object moves toward him. He is active and conquers 
in the first case while he is passive, subdued, or terrified 
in the other. This would seem to indicate that the blood 
was purer and the consciousness more intense in sex 
dreams while in the other type the blood contains a toxic 
element which is reflected in consciousness as fear. Bright 
figures seem to laugh while dark ones scowl. We yearn to 
approach the one and to avoid the other. 

With this advantage we can face the hardest of biologic 
problems. Can a result influence its cause? This is the 
problem of the inheritance of acquired characters in a more 
general form. Those who try to show how somatic cells 
can influence germ cells have indeed a hard nut to crack, 
because they think of structure as an ultimate and not itself 
the result of more primitive forces. Structure is caused by 
energy pulses and to them we must look to find the link be- 
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tween somatic and germ cells. Pulses of energy are on 
their conscious side wishes. It is admitted that wishes can 
influence the growth of somatic cells. If we want a strong 
arm or leg and keep on exercising them in the end we will 
have strong arms and legs. Wishes can therefore influence 
structure making it more effective in wish-fulfilment. As 
soon as an organism begins to wish for structural change 
it begins. If this is granted the process by which cell struc- 
ture is altered becomes apparent. It is not the structure 
which is inherited but the wish to do acts which demand 
structure. We are all familiar with the thought of in- 
herited memories. These escape some of the difficulties 
which the inheritance of somatic structures cause but not 
all of them, for memory is itself structural. Inherited 
wishes avoid these difficulties since on their physical side 
they are pulses of energy and not organic structure. Can 
the wish of the parent arouse the same wish in the off- 
spring? Yes, if the wish is a pulse of energy and not a 
structural product. The pulse which is wish in conscious- 
ness passes through the whole organism affecting every 
part to some degree. The child in the womb or the undis- 
charged sex cell would be somewhat altered by the pulse, 
though doubtless in a less degree than the cells adjacent 
to the seat of consciousness. The child thus receives the 
impetus which the wish pulses aroused in the parent, but 
earlier in its existence than the parent received it. The 
wish begins to work in the child sooner than in the parent 
and thus in it affects a greater structural change than what 
occurred in the parent. In this way we would have a grad- 
ual change of structure in harmony with wishes without 
any direct inheritance of structure. 

It is said that a child in its development passes through 
all of the stages through which its animal ancestors have 
gone. In each stage the penetrating wish forces a new 
growth which leads to some higher form of life before the 
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maturity of the cell is attained. But this new growth is 
again affected by new wishes which, stopping growth in 
its natural direction, forces it to reform itself in some new 
way. The child never completes any of these stages be- 
cause the wish element in its nature assumes new forms 
before any of its early structures gain enough maturity to 
stabilize themselves. All this is possible if wishes are on 
their physical side pulses of energy and not structure. 
Structure stabilizes energy, makes it move in particular 
directions but in the end it is the servant of energy and 
not its master. 

These contentions may be regarded as mere theory but 
if we look in the right quarter supporting facts may be 
found. This can be done by contrasting wish structure 
with germ structure and showing what types of structure 
are in each class. Germ structure represents the tendencies 
which result from the constituents of the germ cell. Wish 
structure is the modification of this original bent due to wish 
pulses which pass through an organism or are transmitted 
by contact from parent to descendant. Wishes start as 
mere pulses of energy, but their movement from part to 
part modifies structure making its throbs correspond to 
those of the wish impulse. Living structure vibrates and 
grows through its vibrations. Wish pulses can modify 
these vibrations and thus influence structural growth. 
There is thus an antagonism between structure which can- 
not satisfy wishes and that which leads more fully to wish- 
fulfilment. These tendencies correspond to what we find 
in catabolic and anabolic structure. The anabolic con- 
serves and thus tends to make growth correspond to the 
original tendencies which come from the germ cell. Cata- 
bolic structures get their impetus from the fresh energy 
coming from the outside. Anabolic structure is a defense 
against deficit conditions. It preserves against shock and 
hardship. Catabolic tendencies are primarily discharges 
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of surplus energy. When changed into structure they in- 
crease the structural activity to the point where the surplus 
energy is used up. This activity is partly wish pulses, and 
thus the new structure permits wish-fulfilment to a greater 
degree than the older more static forms. 

We thus get two selves, a self which seeks to conserve, 
and a self which strives to waste energy but in doing so 
creates new wish structure. The anabolic is the basis of 
race continuity. It sacrifices the personal to animal con- 
tinuity. The wish, however, is personal and thus strives 
for a fuller expression of the present self. Its end is emo- 
tion, joy, and perfection. It sacrifices race ends to those 
of personal continuity. The conflict between the two is 
incessant and ever-increasing in violence. So great is this 
opposition that heredity finds it easier to separate them 
in two sexes than to continue unisexual organisms. In 
sex the two tendencies split and then reunite in the forma- 
tion of new beings. The male thus represents wish struc- 
ture while in the female the germ structure dominates. 
But every one is partly male and partly female and thus 
has in him or her the elements of opposition due to the 
presence of antagonistic structure. The difference is a 
problem of dominance and not of kind. The original sex 
was the female. The male beginning as a microbe has 
attained his dominance only by the increasing influence of 
wish on structure by which every structure is more or less 
changed from anabolic to catabolic forms. The man ele- 
ment even in women is ever growing more dominant. 

In these differences between anabolic and catabolic ten- 
dencies we find the best evidence of the influence of wish 
pulses, but the clue once attained, other evidence is forth- 
coming. The various biologic transformations are exam- 
ples of the same opposing forces. The wish creates struc- 
ture and the wish structure is out of harmony with germ 
tendencies. Hence the germ tendencies try to repress the 
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wish tendencies, with the result that we have the phenom- 
enon of dominance and recession. Normally the wish 
yields and is suppressed. Germ structure is usually more 
powerful than wish pulses. Yet the wish pulse becoming 
structure gradually gains in effectiveness until we have 
the phenomenon of reduction and regeneration. Some 
static anabolic part is cast off and a new part formed more 
under the dominance of the wish pulses. Reduction and 
regeneration take place easily in the more elementary forms 
of life and it is here where the wish pulses have the greater 
influence. 

They do, however, influence all impulses, even those 
we regard as spiritual. The religious enthusiast who has 
visions thinks they come from without, deeming their com- 
mands to be the voice of God. We can accept his evidence 
as to what happens but must reject his deductions as to 
how it happens. To get at its origin we must examine the 
content of the assumed revelation. What did the command 
tell him todo? Exactly what he has all along been wishing 
todo. The revelation never reveals anything new. It only 
repeats what millions of antecedent spirits have seen and 
hoped for. When Moses heard God’s voice it told him to 
free his people. Can we suppose that he had lived in exile 
forty years and never thought of the deliverance of his 
race? We know enough of patriots in exile to realize that 
exile leads to an increase of race ardor. The voice there- 
fore told Moses not something new but what he longed to 
hear. It gave him courage to do what he yearned to ac- 
complish. A revelation is thus an intense personal wish 
objectified. No individual dreams of freeing his race unless 
his race has long striven for freedom. The prophet likewise 
is not told in dreams of some unknown vice to oppose. He 
is told to denounce what he has earnestly sought to counter- 
act. What he has opposed, his race has for ages struggled 
against. The voice he hears is thus the voice of the an- 
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cestral wishes bubbling up within him. He strives to attain 
what they wanted but failed to accomplish. The growing 
race pulse creates visions so real that they appear objective. 
The objective, however, is not objective but merely the wish 
becoming more urgent than life. 

If these acts are once understood a concept of evolution 
may be formed different from that for which Darwin stands 
sponsor. It assumes that germ cells vary and that these 
variations are the starting-point of evolution. The oppos- 
ing concept of acquired characters broke down through the 
inability to show how changes in somatic structure modi- 
fies germ structure. But the same reasoning carried to its 
logical limit destroys not merely the evidence that somatic 
structure influences germ structure but also the evidence 
that germ structure tends to vary as Darwin assumed. 
The evidence that germ cells vary rests on the fact that 
descendants of the same parents differ. The Mendelian 
theory, however, shows the origin of these differences. It 
is doubtful if any variation is persistent enough to account 
for the rise of a new species. They may cause minor 
changes but not the greater ones on which race evolution 
depends. 

To give an opposing theory a scientific basis the start 
must be made not in accidental variations but in the in- 
fluence wish has on structure. If wish can modify struc- 
ture the difficulties of the theory of acquired characters can 
be avoided. Wishes modify structure, but the new struc- 
ture has no power to modify germ cell structure. It is the 
transmitted wish, not particles of the new structure which 
modify germ cell activity and hence modify germ structure. 
A wish is a pulse which appears earlier in the child than in 
the parent and hence exerts a greater influence. The wish 
structure of the child will thus be more effective than that 
of the parent and through its growth gains a dominance 
not possible under ancestral conditions. These opposing 
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forces become anabolic and catabolic tendencies. Their 
antagonisms force reductions and regenerations which end 
in a metamorphosis or a mutation. 

A mutation from this view-point is the result of an 
internal antagonism which ends in the casting off of some 
static part and its regeneration more in harmony with 
catabolic tendencies. A new species thus arises through 
a sudden splitting of the antecedent organism and not 
through a gradual variation in its germ cell. The causes 
are internal, recessive, and hence not observed until the 
split occurs and the accompanying regeneration reveals a 
new type of being. The seeming suddenness of the change 
is not sudden after all if we watch at the right spot for its 
manifestation. We must start with surplus energy and | 
trace its gradual transformation into wish pulses and wish 
structure to get the key which unlocks the mysteries of 
organic evolution. 


S. N. PATtren. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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NOTES ON MAHAYANA BUDDHISM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE study of Mahayana Buddhism is essentially an 

interesting one, and this for two reasons. First, be- 
cause, being as it is the religion of Thibet, China, and 
Japan, it holds the professed allegiance of about five hun- 
dred million people and may therefore be considered as 
having a larger number of adherents than any other re- 
ligion. And secondly, and more especially, because of the 
interesting philosophy which it presents, possessing as it 
does so many similarities to Christianity, while at the same 
time teaching many doctrines which are only now begin- 
ning to attract the Western mind. Strange to say, how- 
ever, in spite of all this, the Occident is but little acquainted 
with Mahayana. During the latter half of the nineteenth 
century much labor was spent by Orientalists in the editing 
and translating of the principal works of most of the re- 
ligions and philosophies of the East, and owing to their 
diligence and care the Western mind has been enabled to 
obtain an excellent comprehension of the main modes of 
Oriental thought. Of Vedantism and the other so-called 
orthodox schools of Hindu thought, we have a working 
knowledge, and the same may be said of Hinayana or 
Theravada Buddhism, but of Mahayana Buddhism mod- 
ern research has as yet only scratched the surface. Out- 
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side of a few out of the many thousands of Sutras, or 
sacred books which Mahayana reveres, and an occasional 
abstruse work on the subject, this interesting and influen- 
tial religion is scarcely known to the Occidental world of 
to-day. 

The Common Ground of Hinayana and Mahayana.— 
First of all, however, in entering into any discussion of 
Mahayanism, it is necessary to note something of the rela- 
tions existing between that system and that form of the 
same faith which prevails to-day throughout Burma, Siam, 
and Ceylon and which is variously known as Hinayana or 
Theravada." Speaking generally it may be said that Maha- 
yana holds to everything that Hinayana teaches with the 
addition of numerous doctrines of its own. Both accept the 
fact that a Buddha or “enlightened sage” existed in India 
—though they differ widely as to his date, the Mahayanists 
putting it at approximately 1000 B. C., while the Hina- 
yanists place it in the latter half of the seventh century 
B. C. On this point, at least, Hinayana is undoubtedly 
nearer the truth, Both agree upon the general details of 
the Buddha’s life, and that his teachings offer a path of 
salvation for all mankind. Both accept the so-called Four 
Noble Truths, namely (i) that suffering exists, (ii) that 
the cause of suffering is wrong desire, (iii) that there is 
a possible end to suffering, namely the attainment of Nir- 
vana through enlightenment, and (iv) that Nirvana may 
be gained by pursuing the Noble Eightfold Path consisting 
of (1) right comprehension, (2) right aspiration, (3) 
right speech, (4) right conduct, (5) right mode of liveli- 
hood, (6) right endeavor, (7) right self-discipline, and 
(8) right rapture. Both agree upon the doctrines of 
anatman, the idea that while the soul exists it is a combi- 


1 Mahayana signifies the “great vehicle” in contradistinction to Hinayana 
or “little vehicle’ (of salvation). The latter is scarcely complimentary, and 
so its followers prefer the term Theravada, or teaching of the sages. It is, 
however, much less prevalent, and for that reason the other word will here- 
after be used. 
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nation of things and not a thing in itself, and of karma, 
“as a man sows, so shall he reap,” and of reincarnation.* 

The Differences Between Hinayana and Mahayana.— 
Such, in brief, may be said to be the teachings of Hina- 
yana, and of one phase of Mahayana Buddhism, but in 
addition to the above, Mahayana maintains the following 
doctrines which are either ignored or denied by its sister 
faith. 

1. Mahayana teaches the existence of an Absolute, 
which in its ontological aspect is known as the Bhutatathata 
(“‘suchness of existence”) and from the point of view of 
religious consciousness is termed the Dharmakaya,’ the 
former the impersonal unmanifested God, the latter a per- 
sonal (though of course not anthropomorphic) and mani- 
fested Deity. 

2. According to Mahayana every Buddha is to be con- 
sidered as becoming one in essence with the Dharmakaya, 
and that therefore his appearance upon earth may be looked 
upon as an incarnation or reflection of the Supreme. 

3. Hinayana holds that personal salvation or Nirvana- 
ship may be gained by all. Mahayana, however, while 
distinctly affirming this, declares it to be the privilege and 
duty of its followers to renounce this and to continue to 
come back to the transient world for the sake of saving 
all creatures—in other words to become a Buddha as well 
as an Arhat. 

4. The greater part of the remaining differences be- 
tween Mahayana and Hinayana may be said to be due to 
no small extent to the spirit of comprehensiveness of the 
former. Mahayana declares that all religions are revela- 


2 For a description of the traditional life of the Buddha, see any standard 
work on Hinayana Buddhism, as also for a treatment of the above points from 
the Hinayana point of view, while for their elaboration from the point of view 
of Mahayana, see the following discussions. 


8 For the evolution and meaning of this word see the discussion in the 
following section (Mahayana Buddhism as Religion). 
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tions of the Dharmakaya, and therefore attempts to com- 
prehend what it considers to be the best points of all. 

Which Is the Genuine Teaching of the Buddha?— 
In this connection, of course, arises the question as to 
which of the two schools approaches more nearly the orig- 
inal teachings of the Buddha. The point is open to dis- 
cussion, and there may be elements of truth on both sides. 
For the most part, however, Mahayana scholars admit that 
as far as what in the West would be called “dead-letterism” 
is concerned, Hinayana is nearer to the exact teaching of 
the Buddha, but they maintain that Mahayana has kept 
what might be termed the spirit even more intact, or in 
other words, that in aiming after the preservation of the 
letter, Hinayana has to a large extent lost sight of the 
spirit, and that therefore Mahayana should be regarded as 
the truest representative of the Buddha. 

However that may be, it may be said that the researches 
of modern Occidental scholars into early Buddhism seem 
on the following points to have corroborated in a general 
way some of the claims of the Mahayanists as to the nature 
of the primitive faith. 

1, Thus, for example, in the very earliest Sutras the dis- 
tinction between the Buddha and those of his followers 
who had attained Nirvana seems to have been one of degree 
rather than that of kind, thus implying the modern Maha- 
yana doctrine that Buddhahood may be aspired to by all, 
in contradistinction to the Hinayana doctrine that Buddha- 
hood and Nirvanaship are two different and distinct things, 
the former and higher honor being limited to a certain 
select few. 

2. Again, researches have shown that Buddhism in its 
early stages in common with all other great religions, was 
by no means the set and confined thing that it is to-day. 
Thus we see that the current gods, etc., of India, instead 
of being rigorously denied by the Buddha, were permitted 
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by him to be worshiped as long as they did not conflict with 
his own dharma or religion, thus foreshadowing the modern 
Mahayana conception of comprehensiveness.* 

3. Nor can the principal other point on which Mahayana 
differs from Hinayana, namely on the question as to the 
existence of the Absolute, be considered altogether a cor- 
ruption, since we find the same idea implicit in Hinayana, 
while some Hinayanists state it explicitly, though in a 
somewhat undeveloped form.” 


I. MAHAYANA BUDDHISM AS PHILOSOPHY. 


The Absolute—As has already been noted, one of the 
most striking features of Mahayana Buddhism—the point 
on which it differs most radically from Hinayana, and 
approaches more nearly the Vedanta philosophy of India— 
is that regarding its conception of the Absolute. Maha- 
yana is essentially monistic inasmuch as it teaches that all 
existence is but the manifestation of one substance, or if 
this term gives too materialistic an idea, of one Ultimate 
Reality. In that bewildering manner which is common to 
all Oriental philosophies, this Being has received innumer- 
able names and titles, principal among which are: (1) 
Essence of Buddhas, as it constitutes the reason of Buddha- 
hood; (2) Dharma,° when it is considered the norm or law 
of existence; (3) the Bodhi, when it is the source of in- 
telligence; (4) Prajna (wisdom), when it intelligently 
directs the course of nature; (5) Paramartha, the highest 
truth; (6) Bhutakoti, when its ontological aspect is taken 
into consideration; (7) Tathagatagharba, the womb of the 
Tathagata (Buddha), when it is thought of in analogy to 


#On all questions pertaining to primitive Buddhism, a simple but com- 
prehensive account will be found in Early Buddhism by Rhys Davids. 


5 Vide in this connection Amitabha, a Story of Buddhist Theology, by Dr. 
Paul Carus, for an account of the development of the idea of the Absolute in 
Buddhism. 

6 For an examination of the evolution of the word Dharma, see footnote 
12 in the following section. 
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Mother Earth, where all the germs of life are stored—and 
so on indefinitely. The most common name given it, how- 
ever, is that of Bhutatathata—Suchness of Existence, or 
simply Suchness. 

The Two Realms of the Absolute——Bhutatathata, or 
the Absolute, is regarded by the Mahayanists as having 
two states, the conditioned and the unconditioned, or to 
use the words of Acgvaghosa, one of the patriarchs and 
chief authorities of Mahayana who flourished at about the 
time of Christ, the realm of Suchness proper, and the realm 
of Life and Death. The former is the unmanifested God, 
existing “before the beginning,” the latter the soul of ex- 
istence, the reality behind the universe, and life as it is 
to-day.’ 

In its former aspect, it is the undefinable, the incom- 
prehensible—the unknowable of Herbert Spencer. It is 
the root of everything, and consequently it has infinite at- 
tributes. It corresponds very closely to the Primal One 
of Pythagoras, the One, not in contradistinction to the two 
and the three, but the One which includes all the other 
numbers. Mahayana, carrying out this idea of absolute- 
ness, declares that it would be false to say that it exists 
or that it does not exist, since existence implies non- 
existence, and to call it one or the other would therefore 
limit its absoluteness. Many of the Western philosophers 
have, indeed, held similar conceptions of the Eternal, but 
few of them have carried the idea to the length that we 
find it carried in Mahayana, where we have Acvaghosa 
saying, “Thus we understand that Suchness (in its uncon- 
ditioned phase) is neither existence nor non-existence, nor 
that which is at once existence and non-existence, nor that 
which is not at once existence and non-existence.” In short 


TIt will be noted that there is a striking resemblance between the ideas 
here set forth and those which have been formulated by some of the greatest 
of the modern Western philosophers, notably Spinoza, Berkeley, Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, etc., Mahayana having features corresponding strangely to 
certain portions of each one of these. 
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it is infinite, in the widest sense of that word, and all- 
embracing, and as such is incapable of ordinary compre- 
hension. 

The Reason for Conditionment.—One of the points on 
which Mahayana, and for that matter all philosophy, is 
least satisfying, as it itself admits, is on the question as 
* to why the absolute Suchness became the conditioned Such- 
ness, the reason the unlimited should confine itself in the 
realm of Life and Death. Mahayanists, using the words 
of Agvaghosa, merely say that it came into being spon- 
taneously, which as a matter of fact means little or noth- 
ing. Brahmanism affirms that Brahm willed to be two, 
and that such was the origin of the universe. Mahayana 
Buddhism does not explicitly state this, although perhaps 
it implies something very near this when it says that the 
Dharmakaya or the Bhutatathata is consciously guiding 
the course of evolution. This, however, but evades the 
question, since it must next be answered why the Bhutata- 
thata willed to be two, and Mahayana is here almost en- 
tirely silent, although, indeed, a few of its more specu- 
lative thinkers have ventured to say that it did so in order 
to realize itself. In its absolute condition it can have little 
or no self-knowledge since there is nothing by which it can 
measure itself, and so in order to comprehend its own 
unlimitedness manifested the material world. Thus to the 
Buddhist, pre-particular Suchness is like a little child ig- 
norant of the world and its ways. Particular Suchness 
is the man of the world battling with the odds of life. 
Post-particular Suchness is the man in his prime who has 
passed through that stage, and is pure, not through ig- 
norance of impurity, as in childhood, but by having learned 
through experience how to withstand it. “Thus life will 
necessarily march onward to Buddhahood, actualizing in 
the course of its development the eternal in the transient, 
the omnipresent in the special, the universal in the concrete 
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and particular, and unchangeable perfection in the imper- 
fect haphazards of the kaleidoscopic world of changes.””* 
The Method of Conditionment.—But though according 

to the Mahayana, Suchness is unlimited, and therefore one 
(for duality would imply relativity as opposed to Absolute- 
ness), yet, nevertheless, in order to explain the method of 
the manifestaion of the material universe, it is forced to 
declare that inherent in this unity there are two aspects, 
namely the aspect of enlightenment and the aspect of un- 
enlightenment or ignorance, or to use more familiar verb- 
iage, of matter and of spirit. According to Mahayana the 
whole of existence comes from the action of ignorance upon 
enlightenment, or the all-perceiving mind. Agvaghosa 
compares the method of creation to be like the action of 
the sea. The ocean is the all-perceiving mind (the ideas 
of Plato), ignorance is the wind (Plato’s py év) and by 
the action of the wind upon the water, the waves or the 
material worlds appear. Hence Mahayana declares that 
absolute Suchness may be said to be in one sense the same 
as the world, and in another sense not the same, just as 
“the water can be said to be identical in one sense, and 
non-identical in another sense, with the waves. The waves 
are stirred up by the wind, but the water remains the 
same. When the wind ceases, the motions of the waves 
subside, but the water remains the same. Likewise when 
the mind of all creatures which in its own nature is pure 
and clean, is stirred up by the winds of ignorance, the 
waves of mentality appear. These things, however, have 
no absolute existence and are neither unity nor plurality.” 
Mahayana, then, may be said to occupy a middle posi- 
tion between those who affirm and those who deny the 
existence of the material universe. It affirms that it exists 
but denies that it has an absolute existence—that it is a 


8 Paul Carus, Introduction to Acvaghosa’s Awakening of Faith in the 
Mahayana, tr. by T. Suzuki. 
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thing in itself, maintaining as it does that it is but a 
manifestation of the Bhutatathata, just as the waves may 
be said to exist, yet not to have an absolute existence. The 
world is an illusion, says the Mahayanist, but as an illusion 
it must be said to be. 

Impermanence.—Mahayana Buddhism, and all science 
and philosophy for that matter, teaches that at any rate 
as far as the external world is concerned, everything is 
impermanent and subject to flux and change. There is 
no such thing, as far as our knowledge goes, in the material 
world which is a thing in itself, all things being but com- 
binations or complex things. Thus, for example, we are 
all aware that there is no such thing as a stove or a table 
in itself, each being but a combination of parts, parts of 
sub-parts, sub-parts of molecules, molecules of atoms, 
atoms of electrons, and so on until we get back to the final 
ether, the only thing which may be said to have an absolute 
existence.” Now being a combination of other things and 
not a thing in itself, that stove or that table is bound 
sooner or later to destruction, for it is an axiom both of 
Buddhism and of science that only simple things are per- 
manent, a complex thing being in its very nature bound to 
be dissolved, although this dissolution may be put off in- 
definitely. 

Universal speculation has of course admitted this fact, 
but the Indian philosophers, and for the most part also the 
schools of the West, have made two important exceptions 
to this rule of flux, namely, first the devas, or in Christian 
verbiage the angels, and secondly the souls of men and 
women, and even (though this is denied by Christianity) 


®It must be admitted that on the point of the existence of an absolute or 
thing in itself, Mahayana is more logical than its sister faith, Hinayana, which 
officially either ignores or rejects it. There must either be many absolutes 
(atoms), or one absolute (ether). Mahayana, then, is justified in holding 
that there is at least an absolute, and modern science would seem to confirm 
its assertion that there is only one, since the atom, which only a few years ago 
was universally regarded as indissoluble, has now been broken up. 
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those of animals and vegetables. Buddhism, however, 
both Hinayana and Mahayana, carries this idea of uni- 
versal complexity and therefore of universal impermanency 
to its utmost length, and declares that even these are com- 
binations and consequently subject to change. Not only 
do they exclaim with Heraclitus “No one can step twice 
into the same river,” but they also hold that no two 
thoughts can be thought by the same man.” 

Suffering and Sorrow.—Owing to its frank acceptance 
of this idea of impermanency, Buddhism is often accused 
of being pessimistic, but this (certainly as far as Maha- 
yana is concerned) is only partially true. It is often claimed 
that Buddhism teaches that all life is suffering, but as a 
matter of fact, Buddhism only proclaims that the condi- 
tions which accompany life are also capable of producing 
sorrow. Thus, individuality is in itself no evil, but the 
conditions which make for individuality also make for 
death, disease, and poverty. 

Buddhism, however, openly admits (as every one must) 
that there is suffering in the world. What household, says 
the Buddhist, is there which is free from death, sickness, 
or dishonor; what person who can say that his life has 
been made up of unalloyed joy—even among wealthy and 
noble families? Everywhere, he will point out, may one 
see misfortune and privation, everywhere is there disease 
and despair, practically everywhere do poverty and want 
prevail, and while it is an axiom that no condition is so 
bad but that it might be worse, yet all must agree that the 
present age, while in many respects far superior to any 


10 [It would be a mistake to infer from this that Mahayana teaches that 
there is no such thing as immortality, for although immortality in the sense 
of eternal identity is denied, immortality in the sense of eternal continuity is 
universally affirmed. For a further and more detailed discussion of this per- 
plexing problem of the persistence of the personality, which has proved such 
a stumbling-block to the vast majority of Occidental students of Buddhism, of 
both branches, see the discussion of Mahayana as Psychology in regard to the 
human soul, and the paragraph on the Devas or Gods in the discussion of 
Mahayana as Religion. 
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of which we have any knowledge, is nevertheless far from 
perfect—that while conditions might certainly be worse, 
they might certainly be better. 

Nirvana.—So far, indeed, does Buddhism agree with 
the pessimists, but unlike pessimism, it is urgent in its 
proclamation that this sorrow may be ended; that there 
is a path which every one may tread and which will permit 
each one to rise superior to all adversity—namely, Nirvana. 

This doctrine of Nirvana has been much misunderstood 
by Western critics of Buddhism. It was first of all con- 
sidered to be equivalent to annihilation, though some argued 
that personal individuality remained after death and that 
Nirvana was a sort of heaven. Asa matter of fact, Nirvana 
has a far wider significance than either of these concep- 
tions. It means simply a mental attitude—a state of mind 
which can be attained here on earth. In other words, a 
man, after seeing the childishness of both the joys and the 
sorrows of ordinary earthly life, may rise superior to them, 
and by fixing his mind on things eternal, raise himself into 
a sort of religious ecstasy, which, notwithstanding that 
he goes about his every-day duties, will remain with him 
throughout life. 

In Hinayana, fixing the mind on things eternal means 
merely seeing the worthlessness of material things, but 
in Mahayana it signifies, above all things, an understand- 
ing of and devotion to the Absolute. It is said that the 
Buddha in a former state of existence sacrificed his life to 
gain the stanza: 


“All component things are transient, 
The law is to be born and die.— 
Transcending birth and death, 
How blissful is the Absolute.” 


In other words, each one may share in this bliss of the 
Absolute even while on earth; when he has become iden- 
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tical with the universal norm, he realizes his universal 
presence in all things.” 

Buddhahood.—Nirvana is the highest goal to which 
Hinayana teaches its followers to aspire, a state of per- 
sonal happiness and salvation. It is more or less a ques- 
tion of each one for himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most. Mahayana, however, goes beyond this conception. 
It teaches indeed, that personal Nirvanaship may be, and 
often is, gained, but it also proclaims that it is possible for 
one who desires to do so, to renounce this personal bliss in 
order that he may continue in the world to help its inhabi- 
tants out of the misery and sorrow which are everywhere 
_ apparent. Such a one is in Buddhist phraseology a Bodhi- 
sattva. Every Bodhisattva, however, must finally reach 
the stage of perfect and supreme enlightenment, or Bud- 
dhahood, the highest honor to which any one may aspire. 
To the Buddhas everything is laid open, all the secrets of 
nature are unveiled, and what can only be believed in by 
ordinary humanity, is by a Buddha finally understood and 
realized. Unlike Hinayana, which, while teaching that 
the state of Buddhahood exists, holds that its attainment is 
limited to only a few persons, Mahayana proclaims that 
it can finally be reached by any one who sets his mind 
upon it, and teaches its followers to do so. 

It must not be forgotten that Buddhahood, like Nir- 
vana, is not a place of existence, but a state of mind which 
may be attained anywhere, both on earth or in any of the 
numerous heavens which Buddhism declares to exist. Bud- 
dhism is divided on the question as to whether or not the 
Buddhas continue to have a separate existence after their 
death, some of the sects and schools teaching that the Bud- 
dhas are absorbed into the Absolute, while others main- 


11Jt will be obvious from this, that Buddhism, unlike certain schools of 

rman pessimism, urgently discourages suicide, since it holds it to be worse 

than useless to attempt to overcome suffering in this way, the only really pos- 
sible way, according to Buddhism, being through right rapture. 
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tain that their individuality persists, and that in a more 
exalted sphere they continue to use their beneficent in- 
fluence for humanity at large. It may be said that in 
Hinayana the former idea is more prevalent, while in 
Mahayana the latter conception has the greater number 
of adherents. 


II. MAHAYANA BUDDHISM AS RELIGION. 


Mahayana Really a Religion Buddhism is often spo- 
ken of as being more of a philosophy than a religion, and of 
Hinayana this may to no small extent be true, but of 
Mahayana such a statement would be but a gross miscon- 
ception. Mahayana has, indeed, its speculative side, a 
portion of which we have already examined, but it prides 
itself on being thoroughly logical and rational. But Maha- 
yana has in addition to this its religious and devotional 
aspect, and it may even be said that its importance depends 
more upon this than upon the other, since without it, Maha- 
yana could scarcely hope to hold its influence upon the 
vast majority of its followers. 

In its philosophical aspect, putting aside its acceptance 
of an Absolute, Mahayana comes very near to its sister 
faith, Hinayana, but under its religious aspect it approaches 
nearly as close to Hinduism, and indeed to Christianity, 
admitting as it does of a triune personal God, of angels, 
of innumerable heavens and hells, of a substitute for the 
Incarnation and Atonement, etc. It should not be supposed 
from this, however, that the religious and the philosophical 
sides of Mahayana are contradictory or incompatible, for 
they are in fact but supplementary. It is a fascinating 
study from every point of view to notice how by gradual 
development, Mahayana has been able to weld together a 
philosophical conception which has often been called mate- 
rialistic, and which is certainly not very far removed from 
it, and a religious conception which alone would be con- 
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fused with a system which has often been termed dogmatic 
and unscientific. Mahayanism is a reconciliation of oppo- 
sites—a sort of missing link between two different con- 
ceptions, and all those numerous persons in the Occident 
who are struggling in the endeavor to reconcile religion 
and science would do well to note the results of an uncon- 
scious similar effort in the Orient. 

The Dharmakaya.—Take for example the idea of God. 
What Bhutatathata signifies from the ontological point of 
view, the Dharmakaya (Body of the Law)” does from the 
standpoint of religious consciousness. The Dharmakaya 
may be looked upon as a sort of aspect or manifestation 
of the Bhutatathata, and with the Nirmanakaya and the 
Sambhogakaya forms the Buddhist trinity or Trikaya. 
Here again the analogy between Hinduism and Mahayana 
is complete, since Hinduism teaches, it is hardly necessary 
to say, that Brahm is the impersonal unmanifested God 
who afterwards becomes manifested in the Trimurti as 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. 

This Dharmakaya is known under many names among 
the Buddhists of China and Japan, but principally as Vai- 
rochana Buddha, and Amitabha or Amitayur Buddha. 
This Dharmakaya is distinctly a personal deity as con- 
ceived by the Mahayanist, even of the more philosophical 
sects, and is regarded as controlling and guiding the des- 


12 Writing on the definition of the Dharmakaya, Suzuki (loc. cit., p. 62, 
footnote) well says: “There seems to be a general misconception about the 
exact significance of the term Dharmakaya which constitutes the central point 
of the Mahayana system. Most Western Buddhist scholars render it the Body 
or Personality of the Law, understanding by law the doctrine of the Buddha. 

is may be correct in Southern Buddhism as well as in its historical sense, 
because after the Nirvana [death] of Buddha it was quite natural for his dis- 
ciples to personify the doctrine of their teacher, as their now only living 
spiritual leader. But in the course of time it acquired an entirely different 
significance and ceased to mean the personification of the Doctrine. Now 
dharma does not only mean law or doctrine but also an individual object, an 
idea, a substance, or when it is used in its broadest sense, existence in general. 
Kaya means a body or person, but not in the sense of an animated, sentient 
being; it denotes a system in which parts are connected, a unified whole, that 
which forms a basis, etc. Dharmakaya, therefore, signifies that which con- 
Stitutes the ultimate foundation of existence....in a word the Absolute.” 
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tinies of the world, sharing, of course, the Christian deity’s 
attributes of omnipresence and omniscience as well as om- 
nipotence. Through the Bhutatathata, all the material 
universe is to be looked upon as a manifestation of Him, 
and in fact He may be looked upon as being the soul of 
the universe. He—or rather It, for Mahayana scholars 
reject with some asperity the use of the masculine pro- 
noun in connection with the Supreme—is possessed of in- 
finite love and wisdom, and apparently, through the pos- 
session of the pranidhanabala (the power of making vows 
or prayers) of a definite will and volition, although this 
side of Its nature is not as fully brought out or as explicitly 
stated. To quote the words of the Atvamsaka Sutra, “Tt is 
the One, devoid of all determinations. This body of 
Dharma has no boundary, no quarters, but it is embodied 
in all bodies. Though it is a treasury of intelligence, it 
is void of particularity. The universe becomes, but this 
body forever remains. It is free from all opposites and 
contraries, yet is working in all creatures to lead them to 
Nirvana.” 

The Nirmanakaya.—There is then, according to Maha- 
yana Buddhism, a highest Being which is the ultimate 
cause of the universe, and in which all things find their 
essential origin and significance—the Dharmakaya. But 
in addition to this, Mahayana teaches that the Dharmakaya 
does not remain in its absoluteness, but reveals itself in the 
realm of cause and effect. It then takes a particular form, 
and becomes a devil, god, man, deva, or even an animal, 
adapting itself to the conditions and the intellectual de- 
velopment of the people. This may be looked upon as the 
second body or aspect of the Bhutatathata or Suchness 
and is termed the Body of Transformation, coming very 
near to the Christian idea of God the Son, whose duty it 
is to incarnate Himself as a means of teaching mankind 
the truth, and thus securing their salvation. 
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But while the Buddhists thus have an incarnating or 
transforming aspect or body of the Absolute as have the 
Christians, the method of incarnation differs widely. In 
Mahayana it signifies that the one in whom the divine is 
incarnated is filled with the spirit of the Nirmanakaya, or 
is guided by its influence. Mahayana may be said to imply, 
and even explicitly states, that wherever there is goodness 
and holiness there is a Nirmanakaya. The Avatar then 
(to give the Buddhist name for the being in whom the 
divine is incarnated), is both divine and human, or what- 
ever, at the same time. He is divine inasmuch as he re- 
flects or manifests or is one with the Trikaya, yet he is 
nevertheless distinctly animal, or human, or devic, etc., in 
this respect being unlike the Christian conception of God 
the Son and His Incarnation. 

The Sambhogakaya.—Corresponding to the Christian 
Holy Ghost, certainly inasmuch as it is the third person 
in the Trikaya or trinity, is the Sambhogakaya. Unfor- 
tunately, however, although redundant and overemphatic 
on some points, Mahayana is undecided and ambiguous on 
others, and the question as to the exact nature of the 
Sambhogakaya is among these, the different Mahayana 


authorities all differing among themselves. Suzuki, al- 


though himself a Buddhist and one of the foremost author- 
ities on the subject, assumes an agnostic position and de- 
clares that he has been unable to fully comprehend its 
attributes. Lloyd, who derives Mahayana Buddhism from 
Christianity, asserts that it corresponds to the Christian 
Resurrected Christ, and M. T. Kirby, although denying 
this, agrees that the Sambhogakaya and the Holy Spirit 
are not the same. On the other hand, Anezaki and several 
other authorities affirm their similarity. I, personally, am 
led to agree with the latter school, and while the two are 
by no means identical, yet must they be considered as cor- 
responding more or less closely with one another. The 
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Sambhogakaya is literally the Body of Bliss, the attaining 
of or communing with which insures the highest happiness, 
It is, to use the words of Kashyapa, “the all-excellent 
Truth, eternal, omnipresent, and immutable.” 

Additional Trintties—In addition to the above trinity, 
popular Buddhism teaches another one consisting of Amida, 
Kwannzeon or Kwannon, and Seishi. Amida is the ab- 
breviated form of Amitabha (Boundless Light) and is 
identical with the Dharmakaya, except inasmuch as popu- 
lar superstition has anthropomorphized Him. Kwannon 
is a corruption of Avalokitesvara (“the Lord who looks 
down from on high’’) who is also the second person of the 
Thibetan or Lamaistic trinity, and is supposed to have come 
from Persia. Kwannon was originally conceived as a man, 
but in China the sex was gradually changed, and we see 
him sometimes as a man and sometimes as a woman, and 
frequently as both, one half of the figure being male and 
the other half female. In Japan the female aspect has 
tended to predominate. Kwannon is the god or goddess of 
love and mercy, while Seishi is the personification of wis- 
dom. 
Furthermore, philosophic Buddhism of all sects teaches 
a third trinity composed of (1) the Dharmakaya, or really 
the Trikaya, (2) Bodhi, and (3) Hridaya. Bodhi is that 
portion of the Absolute (Bhutatathata) which is mani- 
fested in the world of cause and effect, the incarnation of 
the Universal in the realm of particularity. It is, in a 
word, the divinity within us and the whole world. Hridaya 
is that within us which quickens faith, and may therefore 
be said to correspond even more closely to the Christian 
Holy Spirit than does the Sambhogakaya. These trinities 
exist side by side and do not, to the Oriental mind, seem 
contradictory, all being but aspects of the One Absolute. 

Gods and Devas in Mahayana.—But while in one re- 
spect Mahayana is essentially a monotheistic faith (for the 
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Trikaya like the Christian Trinity forms but one God), 
Mahayana is in another sense polytheistic, since in addition 
to the Bhutatathata and the Trikaya we have a vast num- 
ber of minor gods and devas, and in the Paranirvana Sutra 
we find the Buddha recorded as saying, “For twelve 
leagues, Ananda, around the Sala Grove, there is no spot 
in size even as the pricking of the point of the tip of the 
hair which is not pervaded by powerful spirits.” As a 
matter of fact, however, the ideas of Buddhism on this 
point are practically those of Christianity, especially of the 
Catholic branch, since these gods—more properly devas 
(“shining ones” )—are but the Christian angels under an- 
other title. Mahayana declares that these supernatural 
beings are not all of equal importance or power, just as 
we find in Christianity the distinction made between angel, 
archangel, cherubim, seraphim, etc., though for the most 
part Buddhism is not so categorical. The “gods” in Maha- 
yana, however, vary from evil devils through harmless but 
mischievous wood-sprites and fairies, up to beneficent de- 
vas, etc., until we transcend the limits of personal beings 
and come upon personifications of great principles (such as 
Jizo and Kwannon for mercy, etc.). 

As we have already noted, Mahayana agrees with Hina- 
yana in teaching that these gods of various kinds are not, 
in spite of their majesty and glory, things in themselves, 
and are therefore subject to decay and change, though 
maintaining a seemingly unchanging existence for perhaps 
millions of years. As a general thing it may be said that 
Mahayana Buddhism maintains that there are two orders 
of evolution, the divine and the human, that both are at 
present imperfect but that both will finally reach complete 
enlightenment, though by different stages of development 
and by different paths of progress. 

Buddhahood. The Incarnation and the Atonement.— 
We have already seen how in a general way the idea of the 
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incarnation is taught by Mahayana under the doctrine of 
the Nirmanakaya. This same conception, however, is 
again met with and more fully developed under the teach- 
ing regarding the Buddha, A Buddha according to Maha- 
yana is, as we know, one of those holy beings, who after 
renouncing Nirvana for himself continues to work for the 
salvation of the world until the highest possible enlighten- 
ment (Buddhahood) is attained. Now to become a Buddha 
is, in the eyes of the Mahayanist, to become one in essence 
with the Infinite. Accordingly, a Buddha may be said to 
be the Trikaya actually incarnate under human guise. In 
this way, says the Northern Buddhist, was Shakyamuni a 
reflection of the Dharmakaya, and in this way were all the 
other great teachers and saviors of humanity, among them 
Jesus, the Christ."* So much, indeed, are the Trikaya and 
a Buddha considered to be one that not only do we find a 
Buddha regarded as a manifestation of the Dharmakaya, 
but even when the Mahayanist desires to portray the latter, 
a figure of a Buddha is used.* 

An exact analogy to the Christian idea of the Atone- 
ment is, of course, impossible, since the Buddha is sup- 
posed to have died a natural death. Nevertheless corre- 
sponding closely to it, we have the Buddhist doctrine of the 
“Turning Over.” According to this, the Buddhas (Christ 
among them) have renounced the fruit of their noble deeds 
and have turned them over to humanity at large—a sort 
of imputed righteousness of the Christian Protestant or 
the supererogation of the Catholics. In this connection 


13 Tt is curious to note how Christianity and Buddhism have accorded high 
honors to each other’s founders, Christ in Buddhism being a sort of Buddha, 
while, on the other hand, Buddha, under another name, is one of the canonized 
saints of Catholicism. I do not wish to imply, of course, that Mahayana offi- 
cially declares Christ to have been a Buddha, for Mahayana was formulated 
before the birth of Jesus, but Mahayana states that all great religious leaders 
are more or less perfect Buddhas, and modern Mahayana scholars agree in 
placing Christ foremost among these. 


14 Thus the Daibutsu at Kamakura and others so famous in the West are 
in reality not the historical Buddha at all, but Amida or the Dharmakaya. 
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one may quote one of the Buddhist Sutras which says, 
“In all the world there is not one spot so large as a mus- 


' tard seed where he [the Buddha] has not surrendered his 


life for the sake of all creatures.” 

The Bodhisattvas——Ranking next below the Buddhas 
as objects of worship, Mahayana places the Bodhisattvas. 
Now a Bodhisattva, as has been seen, is one who at some 
future time will be a Buddha, and being thus an embryo 
Buddha, is worthy of some respect and worship. One of 
the chief differences between Hinayana and Mahayana, 
however, is that the latter teaches that its followers are 
all in a way Bodhisattvas or Buddhas-to-be, so that in 
Mahayana to-day, the term is usually applied to those per- 
sons who are near the gate of Buddhahood and are there- 
fore particular objects of reverence. As a matter of fact, 
this doctrine of Bodhisattvahood has been of especial bene- 
fit to Mahayana Buddhism, and this for two reasons: first, 
since it teaches that all men are Buddhas-to-be, it inspires 
a desire to quickly realize the ideal; and secondly, which is 
more important, it has better enabled Mahayana to absorb 
the native religions in the countries which it has invaded, 
and therefore win admittance for itself. The ancient native 
worship of all the Far Eastern countries is ancestor-wor- 
ship, and more especially hero-worship, and this the people 
are unwilling to surrender, although they are quite willing 
to worship something in addition. Accordingly we find 
many of the principal characters in Japanese and Chinese 
history disguised as Bodhisattvas (in the sense of near- 
Boddhas) and masquerading under Sanskrit names, thus 
allowing the ancient native religion and the newcomer, 
Buddhism, to live amicably together.” 


15 Christian missionaries in China and Japan have often noted that one of 
the reasons for the comparatively slow progress of Christianity in those coun- 
tries has been due to the lack of such an accompanying feature, at least in the 
Protestant branches. 
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Heavens and Hells.—One other prominent feature of 
Mahayana Buddhism in its religious aspect is its acceptance 
of an infinite number of worlds, both physical and super- 
and sub-physical, Mahayana does, indeed, teach that the 
highest bliss (Nirvana) and the deepest misery are purely 
mental states, irrespective of the place of existence, yet it 
nevertheless teaches that in addition to innumerable other 
material planets, there are also countless heavens and hells, 
varying widely in intensity of suffering and bliss. As in 
Christianity, the heavens are gained as a reward for meri- 
torious deeds and the hells as punishments for wicked ones, 
with one important exception however, namely, that al- 
though malefactors are unable to enter heaven, virtuous 
men can enter hell, and often willingly do so in order to 
help those who are confined there. Unlike Christianity, or 
at least its orthodox branches, Buddhism teaches universal- 
ism, not only in the sense that all beings will finally be freed 
from the hells, but that even the heavens will at length be 
emptied since the final goal of all is Nirvana, which is far 
superior to even the highest heaven. 

It would be impossible to even enumerate the principal 
heavens and hells which the Buddhist philosophers and 
theologians have evolved, but mention must be made of 
Jodo, the Western Paradise, the highest heaven according 
to the Jodo and Shin sects, into which one may be reborn 
at death by possessing a firm faith in the saving power of 
Amida during this life, and which leads directly to Buddha- 
hood or Nirvana. 


[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Wo. MontTGoMErRy McGovern. 
Kyoto, JAPAN. 
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NOAH AND HIS FAMILY. 


N the long enumerations of earlier patriarchs Noah 

claims our special interest not only because he occupies 
more space than any patriarch before Abraham, but be- 
cause he has preserved most clearly some of the original 
mythological features which the unprejudiced critic will 
expect in the representatives of the heroic traditions of any 
nation. Thus Noah is so distinct from the lifeless figures 
as which most of these patriarchs appear now, that he must 
be enigmatic to the ordinary theologian. Even those who 
wished to be critical have expressed their wonder at Noah’s 
unusual character so incompatible with their anachronistic 
conception of a perfect saint, i. e., a conception formed 
according to the ideals of the latest Judaism or of Chris- 
tianity. 

From the few writers who have kept themselves free 
of such anachronisms and have shown insight into the 
peculiar thinking of the ancient Orient, I quote Alfred 
Jeremias:* “Noah,” he says, “has been surrounded with 


‘the motives of the bringer of a new era.” To substantiate 


this claim, he refers to the name Noah, which was con- 
nected with a root meaning “rest”; to the parallel play 
with its etymology, Gen. v. 29, that “the same shall comfort 
us from our work” ; and to Noah’s connection with the vine, 
the symbol both of a new era and, Jeremias believes, of 


1Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alten Orients, second edition, p. 250. 
The English translation (I, 273) mitigates the expressions considerably. 
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dominion over the upper world.” His drunkenness and ob- 
scene behavior reappear in another survivor of a great 
catastrophe, namely in Lot, whose two daughters are the 
counterpart of Noah’s two virtuous sons, as the great con- 
flagration of Sodom forms a parallel to the Great Flood. 
So far Alfred Jeremias. We can emphasize these very 
cautious expressions and state more boldly: our patriarch 
bears, as the regenerator of mankind, largely the character 
of the dying and reviving god worshiped all over Western 
Asia, Egypt, and Europe under many different names, in 
Egypt as Osiris, in Asia Minor as Attis, Dionysos, etc., in 
Canaan under the name of Adonis or Tammuz (which 
latter name reappears in Babylonia in shortened forms like 
Dazu). This important divinity bears largely solar char- 
acter but may represent all changing nature, as we now 
see especially clearly, e. g., in the case of Osiris; the paral- 
lel stellar explanations, which we must expect in Western 
Asia, are very complicated. The reason for comparing 
Noah with this mortal and yet eternal god is that this god 
is frequently connected with the origin of mankind. We 
shall examine the application of his characteristics to Noah 
in detail, and the peculiar motives characterizing him. 
We must find it strange that the Biblical text does not 
mention at all what we should regard as the most important 
reason for the characterization of the Flood hero as the 
“comforter” (or, as we should rather expect, “savior’’), 
namely that he rescued mankind from destruction in the 
Deluge and reorganized it. As the scanty narrative stands 
now, evidently badly mutilated by the arbitrary handling 
of suspicious priestly expurgators, it has retained, never- 
theless, a trace of earlier thinking in the explanation of 
Noah’s significant name: “The same shall comfort us from 
(A. V. concerning; R. V. of; Am. R. V. in) our work and 


? The latter point is debatable. I can only find that the vine often repre- 
sents heaven, so that it is nothing but a symbolization of life, especially eternal 
life. Illustrations for this idea are given below. 
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from (the same variants) the toil of our hands because of 
the ground which the Lord hath cursed.” This expression 
is unusual in the employment of the preposition “[away] 
from,” as all translators have felt. If we prosaically under- 
stand the blessings which Noah brought to mankind, ex- 
clusively or principally of the discovery of wine, then we 
may explain that expression thus that the new drink will 
comfort man so as to make him forget his hard agricultural 
toil. This toil remains what it has been since Adam’s 
time, but now it can be borne so much more easily with 
the exhilarating and strengthening fruit of the vine. This 
interpretation seems to be meant in Gen. v. 29, and some 
modern exegetes are satisfied with it. Nevertheless it is 
only a piece of old rationalism trying to explain in too 
jejune a way why the vine was held in such high esteem 
by all religions of the ancient Orient. 

Of course, such rationalism is very far from the truth; 
the reasons why all religions down to the Christian attached 
to the vine the profoundest symbolism are not so prosaic 
and simple. To illustrate the mystic valuation of that sym- 
bolical plant in early Christianity, I may point to the fact, 
not yet observed as far as I know, that the Gospel of John, 
a book especially inclining toward religious symbolism, 
makes Christ begin his public ministry by the miracle of 
changing water to wine and close it with the elaborate 
simile of the true vine, chap. xv. We must bear in mind 
that this mystic respect for the vine, the fruit of which 
“cheereth God and man” (Judges ix. 13), appears the 
deeper in the mind of the ancient Orientals, the farther 
we can go back into their mythologies. They did not ex- 
press it as onesidedly as the Greeks when the Asianic cult 
of Dionysos came to them; nevertheless, the rich mythology 
which surrounded the young sun-god under the names of 
Dionysos, etc.—a wealth very little intelligible to the Greeks 
who preserved it only mechanically—originated in the 
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Orient. We cannot enter here upon a discussion as to how 
much of that mythology was derived from Asianic cults 
and how much goes back to the more original sources in 
Syria and Egypt. As I hope to show later, in another 
essay, Egypt contributed a much larger share to that 
Dionysos mythology than is usually admitted. It is of 
high importance, e. g., that we have now in hieroglyphics 
the repeated statement that the great celestial god (espe- 
cially in the form of the dying god Osiris whom the Greeks 
accordingly identified with their Dionysos) was born (or 
begotten) through the grape (or wine), tasted (or used) 
by the eternal virgin, i. e., the goddess of heaven.* This 
must not necessarily be interpreted to imply that the the- 
ories connecting the vine with the origin and development 
of mankind arose in Egypt first. Although we shall hardly 
ever be able to find them in Asiatic inscriptions as early as 
in Egypt,* nevertheless they may have wandered to that 
country, at a much earlier time, from Western Asia. There, 
at any rate, the vine played a much greater part than in 
Egypt, where beer-like beverages always prevailed over 
wine. 

Be that as it may, we can now see how the story of the 
heavenly fruit originated by which the first mortal god, 
i. e., the progenitor of humanity, died and yet became 
immortal—immortal at least in his offspring, or otherwise. 
In what way the Babylonian story of how mankind lost 
immortality (by Adapa refusing to eat celestial food) de- 
pends on the myth of the vine is difficult to say, whether 
it is an old parallel or an inversion of it. At any rate, 
both cannot well be independent from each other. In the 
form in which the myth of the heavenly fruit is presented 
by the Bible, various versions seem to have been blended. 


3 See W. Max Miiller, Egyptian Mythology, pp. 36, 113, etc. 


4 Only the Sumerian name of the vine as the “tree (or bush) of life” is a 
trace of the antiquity of that mythological idea in Babylonia. 
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Both the Adapa motive is visible there (in God’s prohibi- 
tion) and the other motive, in the half-effaced idea that 
by eating the fatal fruit, sexual love and propagation were 
originated in the human race. Although the story, and 
especially the detail of the forbidden tree’s nature admitted 
of many variants, yet we may be sure that, also among the 
Hebrews, what was explained as the fatal fruit responsible 
for the origin of mankind was by preference the grape. 
Now Adam, the first man, has his antitype in Noah, the 
new progenitor of mankind; therefore Noah had to be sur- 
rounded with as many motives of the Adam-Osiris-Diony- 
sos stories as possible; see above. 

We need not strive with the problem of disentangling 
these very complicated motives; the most important point 
here is why Noah had to be characterized by the vine. If 
a reader should not be satisfied by the rationalizing ex- 
planation which the Biblical narrator gives of that vener- 
able but obscure plant-symbol, he might insist that the 
expression “comfort away from,” which has given so much 
trouble to the commentators, still remains unusual, and 
he might find in it an indication of a more thorough deliv- 
erance of mankind from misery by Noah. Some may ven- 
ture the hypothesis that this indicated, originally, a more 
optimistic and general explanation of Noah’s agricultural 
activity, namely that he brought God’s blessing to man- 
kind and made the whole ground so much more productive 
that Yahveh’s curse, Gen. iii. 17-19, did not hold any 
longer.” If we were sure of this, we should recognize the 
idea that the beneficent god Adonis manifests himself prin- 
cipally in all vegetation in which he eternally dies and 
revives. He shows this immortality especially in grain 
which, as the principal life-sustaining plant, is a lower 


5 The dianapausei of the LXX admits the explanation “he will interrupt’ 
or even “he will end”; the Hebrew manuscript of the LXX seems, however, to 
— made ithe play with nuah, “rest,” more distinct by reading yaniah, “he will 
make rest.” 
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parallel to the higher life-giving plant, the vine (possibly 
also because imitations of wine can be prepared from 
grain). This idea led in late Egypt to the rationalistic 
version, preserved in Plutarch, that Osiris taught men not 
only the cultivation of the vine but agriculture in general. 
A parallel with such a rationalistic explanation of the god 
of vegetation and harvest might be found in Gen. ix. 20: 
“And Noah began to be a husbandman.”* This theory can, 
however, not be demonstrated with certainty in the present 
Biblical text which speaks only of Noah’s planting a vine- 
yard. Thus, in the light of the old mythological speculations 
—whether we treat them as old, purely Asiatic ideas, or 
as influenced by the Egyptian Osiris mythology—it may 
remain safer to limit Noah’s blessing, indeed, to the inven- 
tion of wine.’ 

A borrowing from Egypt becomes more probable 
when we examine the mythological details connected with 
the wine-drinking of this second Adam, namely Noah’s 
obscene drunkenness in his tent (Gen. ix. 21). So far we 
have a parallel only in Egypt. Osiris is often represented 


ithyphallic, lying on his back. Egyptian mythology usually 


explains that thus the god, after his death, begat a son 
with his sister-wife Isis (or two sons with Isis and Neph- 
thys). The variants describing this as happening in his 
drunkenness can, in Egypt, be restored from hints in the 
very earliest traditions (W. Max Miller, loc. cit.). As 
has been noticed, e. g., by Alfred Jeremias (see above), 
we have in the Hebrew tradition the same detail in Noah’s 
parallel, Lot, who unconsciously, i. e., while very drunk, 


6 The Biblical writers, of course, would have had to reconcile such a view 
with the story of the beginning of agriculture as being imposed, as a punish- 
ment, on Adam, the other personality bearing largely the character of Adonis. 
However, they would not have found it difficult to do this, 


7 The Biblical text does not make it quite clear that Noah was the first 
vine-grower, but Noah’s parallels in other mythologies confirm this theory 
which has been generally accepted by modern —— even without recogni- 
tion of those parallels. Adam found the plant wild, Noah cultivated it. 
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begets the progenitors of two great nations with his two 
daughters.* These daughters evidently correspond with 
the Egyptian goddesses Isis and Nephthys whose close 
relationship to the drunken god admits Egyptian variants, 
bringing the myth still nearer to the Hebrew story. Out- 
side of Palestine, exact Asiatic parallels are not known 
so far, but it is again possible that those details will be 
found scattered in the corresponding traditions of other 
Asiatic countries which worshiped the renascent god. The 
probability that we have in the two Hebrew stories of the 
drunken obscenity of the first man, not the old Asiatic 
Adonis motives but a distinct loan from the Egyptian 
Osiris myth is increased, however, also by the detail that 
drunken Noah lies, in his shameless attitude, in his tent. 
A settled agriculturist ought to have something better, a 
house, or at least a hut, and the drinking inside also does 
not look quite natural. If we remember that Osiris, when he 
is represented as begetting offspring after his death, rests 
in his sarcophagus, we have a satisfactory explanation of 
the “tent” as a small, probably square, frame surrounding 
Noah. It is, of course, only a variant of the box of Adonis, 
but the begetting from the chest is distinctly Egyptian, as 
far as we know; it rests on the specifically Egyptian de- 
velopment of the dying god as master of the dead, which, 
in the Osiris mythology, overshadowed all earlier functions 
of that originally Asiatic god, so that the chest became the 
sarcophagus. 

I should not lay so much stress on Noah’s ark as prov- 
ing special Egyptian characteristics. Originally the ark 


8 Some modern commentators have considered this myth as specially in- 
vented by Hebrew hatred in the intention to disgrace the hostile neighboring 
nations Moab and Ammon as the worst bastards, born out of the grossest 
incest. The Jewish rabbies, probably, began to interpret it in that malicious 
sense as soon as the old myths were dead and as unintelligible to them as to 
those modern theologians. As long, however, as those myths were somewhat 
understood, the story of Moab’s and Ammon’s origin ought not to have shocked 
the readers and may even have reflected esteem for those close relatives of the 
Hebrews. Mythology knew no prudery. 

9 On the astral explanation of the two daughters see below. 
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was the square box in which the new-born sun-god drifted b 
around in the abyss covering the whole world; that it was . 


well closed symbolizes the dense darkness in which the } 
new god appeared.” Also the “box of reed” in which - 
Moses floated on the Nile, belongs to Egyptian mythology; 


for the birth-story of that new type of Adonis-Tammuz— a 
because Moses is another savior of mankind from death, ” 
sin, and ignorance—intends to be Egyptian in coloring. th 
But the birth-legend of Sargon I” likewise describes how | - 
the virgin mother put the baby in a box of reed, covering ” 
its door (i. e., lid) with bitumen, and let the box float down - 
the river. So this motive of the box can be traced in Meso- 4 


potamia back to the golden age of Babylonian literature, 
around 2000 B.C., to which the Sargon myth seems to te 


belong. It is surprising that the Babylonian Deluge story sin 
does not as carefully as the Biblical writers emphasize that ™ 
Noah’s vessel, which saved humanity, was only an enlarged , 
imitation of that box which had saved the divine infant,” i 
the progenitor of humanity. Missing this speculation, the ; : 
Babylonian simply makes the saving vessel a big ship. We a 
need not dwell too much on this detail as betraying the tt 
later character of that epic. We can see from the Egyptian sa 
parallels that the original square vessel first becomes a id 
ous 
10 Cp. on this box in Egyptian mythology, W. Max Miiller, Eg. Mythology, f 
pp. 71 (where the box is said by priestly interpreters to symbolize Nut, the er 
heavenly ocean at night-time), 76, 94, etc. & Fle 
11 Pinches, Proc. Soc. Bibl, Arch., XVIII, 257; A. Jeremias, op. cit., p. th 
410, etc. e 
12 Christ’s birth-box could not well float because Bethlehem is situated in “at 
too dry a hill country. Therefore it had to be a manger, a stellar motive 
parallel to that of the floating box Argo. Although Luke (ii.7) does not say mo 
so expressly, there is hardly a doubt that he had, with his mention of the man- but 
ger, the important symbolism in mind that thus the divine infant rested between 
or below an ox and an ass, i.e., the manger represented on earth the square sou 
frame of Orion, the hero, which stands between the constellations Taurus and Q 
Lepus; the latter can be explained as a small ass because of having long ears. 
This symbolism, which extra-Biblical traditions have correctly preserved, re- ae 
curs partly (John xii. 15) when Christ at His public triumph appears riding Its n 
on the colt of an ass, like Orion on Lepus-Asinus (in Egyptian mythology: 
Horus victorious over Seth).—If the constellation Argo is explained as the iin 
manger, Christ appears above it, as the imperfect perspective of primitive art pa r 
would represent Him lying inside. 
§ 
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basket watched by the heavenly goddess Isis (Miiller, of. 
cit., Fig. 120), and then a simple ship, such as a small boat 
made of reed and papyrus (ibid.). This vessel can then 
easily be connected with the two important ships used in 
the present condition of the world: the boat on which the 
sun-god every day sails over the blue sky, or the ferry-boat 
on which the souls cross the dark Stygian waters to reach 
the realm of the dead.** Thus the constellation Argo, the 
stellar picture of the divine ship (Miiller, op. cit., pp. 57, 
116, etc.), may be explained as the box containing Osiris 
as babe or as mummy, or as a small ship in which either 
Orion stands as the divine ferryman (see below) or which 
Canopus, the principal star of the constellation Argo, 
pushes or rows, or, lastly, as a large vessel with a numerous 
crew, as in the Greek Argo story, with Canopus as steers- 
man.™* 

Of all these speculations, so far, little has been found 
in original Babylonian sources, the principal center of 
Asiatic mythology, not because the Babylonians possessed 
less fancy than the Egyptians but because we still know 
too little of their literature and are forced to reconstruct 
much of their mythology only from its reflexes in the 
mythologies of other nations, a difficult and often hazard- 
ous task. The Babylonian Deluge myth harmonizes dif- 
ferent ship-theories by explaining that Ut-napishtim, the 
Flood hero, and his ship were removed by the gods, after 
the Flood, to the supernatural world. The hero dwells now 
“at the mouth of the rivers,” i. e., not as according to 
modern phraseology: where the rivers flow into the ocean, 
but at the opposite end, namely, where all rivers have their 
source in the stream branching off from the great reser- 
18 These two vessels can be identified when the sun-boat is employed during 
its night course, on the lower ocean, to ferry the souls. 


14On the interchange of the closely connected constellations Orion and 
Argo, see above; the square frame of Orion can then likewise be explained 
as a box (or ship?). 
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voir of the world, the abyss.** This idea has most remark- 
able Egyptian parallels, on which, however, I cannot fully 
enter here. Originally, the hero Ut-napishtim must have 
become the ferryman on the Styx after the Flood. In the 
later development of the Gilgamesh epic he has a servant, 
the ferryman Ur-ninim,”* who must assume, e.g., the manual 
task of bringing the wanderer Gilgamesh over to “the 
eternal Ut-napishtim” whom Gilgamesh wants to consult 
about eternal life. The Flood hero thus has become a 
master of the subterranean regions, exactly like “Osiris, 
the Lord of Eternity,” who once floated about in his mirac- 
ulous chest and now sits on his throne, at the source of 
the Nile and of all waters, guarding there the plant and 
source of life. Evidently, Ut-napishtim has given over 
his ship to his double and servant to use it as ferry-boat. 
Variants, of course, make the deified hero keep his seat 
in that memorable ship without using it, again like Osiris. 

These Babylonian theories consider the master of the 
saving ship as a deified man, inclining toward euhemerism. 
In the Hebrew traditions we can discover traces also of 
the opposite theory, namely that the savior of humanity 
came from the supernatural realm, i. e., from the deep 
(which, of course, nevertheless is a part of the sky ac- 
cording to ancient cosmology). This divine incarnation 
is betrayed in the various divine characteristics of Noah. 
Of course, the other view, preferable to priestly writers, is 
expressed much more plainly, namely that Noah was chosen 
to save humanity as the most pious man of his age. That 


15 The constellation representing his ship, Argo, belongs therefore to the 
southern part of the sky, emerging from the lower world only for some time 
of the year. 


16 This name shows his connection with the watery depth (Jensen, Gilga- 
mesh Epos, p. 30), so he represents in all probability another ferryman, a 
predecessor of Ut-napishtim. In the Deluge ship there was likewise a captain 
or steersman, Puzur-bél, whose meaning remains to be determined.—The con- 
nection of the Babylonian Flood hero with Nergal, the god of the earth and 
the lower world, gives another explanation of his present seat; the depths of 
the earth belong to Nergal as well as to Ea, the abyss. 
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he “walked with God” (Gen. vi. 9) was probably soon 
misunderstood in the now prevailing fashion, being re- 
ferred to his good moral behavior before his removal to 
heaven; originally it seems to have meant: he lived with 
God, after the Flood, having been removed to heaven in 
consequence of his righteous life. The variant with Enoch 
(Gen. v. 22, 24) points much more clearly to that original 
sense,’ although the text is confused in both verses. 

We must consider the question: What was the original 
name of the Hebrew Flood hero? The tradition about 
that name, evidently, was extremely uncertain, especially 
owing to the imperfect character of the Hebrew script. 
Exactly as, e. g., the name of Adam’s son presented diffi- 
culties in that indistinct writing, so that the priestly scholars 
of Israel had to find a different etymological story and a 
different place in their chronological arrangement of the 
patriarchs for each of the readings—(1) Hebel (i. e., the 
Abel of the various versions and the English Bible), (2) 
Jabal or Jubal, and (3) Tubal(-cain)—so also with the 
Flood hero. 

The variant preserved in the Flood narrative, Noah, 
looks like a too easily explainable reading of the name. It 
has been observed long ago that the name Enoch (better 
Henoch, in Hebrew Chanok) apparently is only a variant 
of Noah. The letters N-w-ch seem to have been arranged 
in different order: Ch-n-w, and then the w was read k (or 
vice versa, the latter variant betraying a rather archaic 
type of the alphabet). The 365 years of Enoch (Gen. v. 21), 
like the similar 350 years of Noah after the Flood (ix. 28) 
and his walking with God (see above), show that Enoch 
and Noah are, at least, the closest parallels as cosmic per- 
sonalities. The Book of Enoch connects its hero with the 
Flood in such a way that we see, it remembered him as the 


17 Which, I believe, M. Jastrow pointed out once. The phrase is by no 
means synonymous with “walking before God” as the ordinary Bible com- 
mentators think. 
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original Flood hero; also its description of Enoch as the 
wisest of all men who fully understood the order of earth 
and heaven is remarkable, showing him parallel to the 
Babylonian Flood hero who is also called Atra-khasis or 
Khasis-atra (Xisuthros of Berossus), “the very clever 
one.” The motive that his superhuman wisdom qualified 
the Flood hero to reorganize the world is thus as well 
preserved in the late Hebrew tradition as in the scanty 
Babylonian source. The latter describes Khasis-atra as 
the only person who can solve the deepest world-problems, 
above all the problem of life and death.** The doublet of 
Enoch’s mention, Gen. iv. 17, has not been explained in 
every detail. That here Enoch is made a son of the violent 
Orion-type, the wanderer Cain, corresponding to the par- 
allel character Lamech, Noah’s father (see below), in the 
chronological scheme of the Priestly Code (Gen. v. 28), 
confirms again Enoch’s identity with Noah. The city 
which Cain-Orion built for his son, Gen. iv. 17, is of course 
a variant of the explanation of the neighboring constella- 
tion Argo as the miraculous chest in which the good 
god (Osiris-Adonis, etc.) rests forever. This resting in a 
peculiar chest or chapel is the most important characteri- 
zation of that god, furnishing the Biblical type for Enoch. 
The floating box is transferred to the firm ground as a 
home prepared in this case for the new-born child; in this 
habitation the son enjoys the rest which the wandering 
father sought in vain, and thus inaugurates a new era of 
blessedness for mankind, exactly like Noah. That the 
parents explained the significant name given to their child 
recurs several times in the Yahvistic narrator, chap. iv;” 
but only here, in the case corresponding with Noah, the 

18 See above on his connection with the plant and spring of life, corre- 
sponding with the functions of Osiris. 


19 Only once with the writer of the Priestly Code, Gen. v.29, who retains 
such an etymological play only for Noah, the most important personality be- 
tween Adam and Abraham. 
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significant etymology is applied also to the habitation of 
the hero. This and the meaning of Chandk-(H)enoch, 
“Dedicated, Hallowed” (but see below on the more original 
form), confirms the great importance of that dwelling 
which reappears later as the tent of Noah (ix. 21; cp. 
above). A rationalizing reviser of the Biblical text changed 
the “house” to “a city” thus showing that he no longer 
understood why the original source treated that building, 
erected for Enoch, as so important. We comprehend its 
significance in the light of the parallel mythologies, not- 
withstanding that distortion of the text which made most 
subsequent literalizing readers wonder whether the dwelling 
of one man, or at best of a family of three, could constitute 
“a city.” Possibly the very application of the name “Dedi- 
cated” to that habitation represents the thought of a later 
scholar, who believed that the unusual name fitted a build- 
ing better thana person, but anyhow, the importance of the 
dwelling is the most original feature of the text, and the 
double mention of (H)enoch’s name in Gen. iv and v, seems 
to confirm the relative antiquity, at least of the verbal root 
chanak for the consonants of the hero’s name. The pro- 
nunciation as assumed by the Hebrew tradition indeed 
agrees with the meaning “Dedicated, Hallowed,” but we 
may safely assume that the original pronunciation had 
active meaning, “the Hallower, Inaugurator” (i. e., of the 
new era of mankind, not only of the house or city). 
The relative antiquity of the two names (H)enoch and 
Noah is not easily dectded. The priority must not be 
given rashly to the form Noah because its etymology “Rest- 
ful” yields only too obvious and beautiful a sense in the 
light of ancient mythology.” The obscurer name (H)enoch 


20Tt is one of the strangest things that this absolutely clear meaning of 
the adjectival form ndéah has not been noticed by the modern commentators. 
They mostly consider the meaning “rest” and dismiss it without coming to a 
result. The noun “rest” is niiah; the careful distinction of the adjectival form 
which we find attested to already by the testimony of the Septuagint (Née) 
shows the correct understanding of Noah’s mythological character. From the 
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ought to be nearer to the original form, according to a 
well-known rule for textual criticism; possibly also the 
next group of names may furnish a confirmation of this 
theory. Nevertheless, we cannot call (H)enoch the orig- 
inal name of the hero with full certainty. 

The question of the original form of the hero’s name 
is complicated by the comparison of another group of name- 
variants which may likewise have been derived from the 
unknown original of the name of the great savior of hu- 
manity.”” This new group presents, in the proper names, 
variants which are all vaguely similar, but at the same 
time different enough to make a restitution of the original 
form from which they were derived, very problematic. 
This group also introduces a wealth of mythological vari- 
ants which leave us often in doubt whether they are in- 
tended to represent parallels of Noah or counterparts. All 
name-variants of this group, as they appear now, begin 
uniformly with L-, have a lip-sound as second letter (m, 
w, b,)* and a long-tailed final letter. We begin with the 
most characteristic person, Noah’s father, Lamech. 

He is treated as somewhat parallel with the Flood 
hero, as the speculations about his lifetime sufficiently be- 
tray: he begot his son when he was 182 years old, i. e,, 
half the year number 365; the 777 years of his whole life 
show another speculation.” His parallel and son, Noah, 


Biblical fragments alone, of course, it was hardly possible to understand this 
character and the meaning of the patriarchal name. 


21 With this group also the variant Enosh is to be connected, as is proved 
by the corresponding position of Sethitic Enosh and Cainitic Enoch, both stand- 
ing in the third generation of mankind, also by the 905 years of Enosh corre- 
sponding with the 950 of Noah. 905 is the more suggestive number and seems 
to be preferable to 950. See below on this and the simpler 365 of Enoch.—The 
change of the initial letters, Kheth and Aleph, in the two names is interesting 
because it admits various explanations; that of the final letters Shin and Kaph 
is easy—Whether a Phrygian Flood hero Anakos or Nanakos belongs to 
Enoch etc., is a disputed question, so this doubtful name cannot well decide 
the question of the original name-form. 


22 This result of the graphic mistakes is, however, accidental. 


28 Either that he was, other features notwithstanding, as a hero a perfect 
man, or referring to the “seventy sevenfold” of his song (LXX, 753). 
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lived a similar number of years (350) after the Flood; 
Noah’s total of 950 years seems to be a distortion of the 
better number 905 (cp. note 21, on Enosh), betraying 
as its basis a tripled shorter year of 300 days with the 
five epagomenal days of the normal year (365 = 360+ 5) 
added once. His 600 years before the Flood show the 
same cosmic number doubled. Below we shall return to 
the probability that Lot’s name was only a graphic variant 
of the name Lamech (or its earlier form). Although 
Lot forms more of a parallel with Noah, since both are 
heroes of salvation from a great catastrophe, yet Lot is 
analogous to the other heroic type by his two daughter- 
wives, mothers of two great nations. His nearest analogy 
is thus Lamech, Noah’s father and counterpart, who had 
two wives, Adah and Zillah, about whom we learn, un- 
fortunately, nothing else but that they had important sons 
with suspiciously similar names (see above on Abel-Jabal- 
Tubal).* 

Lamech is a very important personality in the line of 
patriarchs, standing parallel and yet in a marked contrast 
tohis son Noah. His character is shown principally by his 
slaying of the wanderer Cain, although this is excused as 
unintentional. He thus violently ended the old era and 
inaugurated a new one which is characterized by his peace- 
ful counterpart and son, Noah. Lamech’s characteristic 
deed is clearly described in extra-canonical traditions ;” in 
the Biblical text, Gen. iv. 24, it is only faintly recognizable 
by the contrast between Cain and his slayer, Lamech: 


“If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold [shall be avenged].” 


24 The names of these two wives, however, look very suggestive; they can 
be interpreted to mean that the first was “comely” and the second “shady,” 
i. e., dark or hidden. We recognize here the characters of Rachel, the fair 
one, and Leah, her ugly sister, who obtained a husband by hiding her face. 
This husband, Jacob, is another parallel of Lamech; see below. 

28 The Life of Adam, cp. Dillmann, in Ewald’s Jahrbiicher der biblischen 
Wissenschaft, V, and in his annotations to the Ethiopic version of Genesis 
which has preserved clear traces of that tradition about Cain’s end. 
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Now this violent Lamech, the blind shepherd, is a double ma 
of his victim, the wild wanderer Cain, whose 910 years of no 
life betray the tendency to make him likewise parallel to pie 
Enosh’s and Noah’s lives (905,950). That Cain, running str 
wildly into the land of Nod with his face turned back, ot 


signifies Orion as a foolish, violent person,” has now been acc 
generally recognized. Lamech shows his Orion character . wa 
by his two wives, i. e., the two dogstars following Orion, ing 
and by his bold song; both Cain and Lamech appear as of 
father of a Flood hero, iv. 17; v. 28. So we have here the bli 
motive recurring in various mythologies that the old Orion fri 
is killed by the new one (or vice versa). The hero renews ful 
himself by his own bold act. kill 
This act, which must seem impious when perpetrated is ¢ 
on a double distinct from the murderer, or incomprehen- } for 
sible when the identity of that double with the slayer is nat 
emphasized, is explained or excused as inadvertently com- Tu 
mitted; the slayer’s face was turned away, or hidden, or eve 
he had become permanently blind. So in the extra-Biblical inv 
report on Cain’s end it is not yet forgotten that Lamech firs 
was old and blind when he shot an arrow into the air and bro 
accidentally killed the stranger Cain. I. e., Orion with the abc 
spear or arrow (the “Resheph with the arrow” of Phe- sta: 
nician mythology) killed Orion, the forger of the miracu- | 
lous sword. This story has been preserved most clearly in daily 
Teutonic mythology: the youthful hunter Siegfried bearing } fhe: 
the sword forged by himself, is slain by the spear of grim to ec 
Hagen. The latter lusts after the possession of the hood 5 
which makes Siegfried invisible. The simplest version of exp! 
that myth must have been that the sword-bearing Orion rhe 
was responsible for his own death, namely that he, either ag 
26 The Hebrew name for this constellation, Kesil, “the fool,” shows that (als, 
its hero was regarded as wild, reckless, and impious, but the majority of and 
Orion myths treat that most prominent and most beautiful of all constellations of tl 
favorably and represent it as a noble, or at least successful and victorious man 
hero. Cp. the above illustrations from symbolizations of Christ (note 13). a ter 
Most myths also allow an inverted explanation, we must remember. inter 
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made invisible by the hood or blinded by it in a way which 
no mythology has clearly preserved, was accidentally 
pierced by that spear or arrow (hurled into the air or 
stretched forth) when he, in his wild roaming, ran by the 
other Orion. The oldest Oriental tradition explains the 
accident more easily by Orion’s face being turned back- 
ward so that he could not see what was before him, roam- 
ing about and seeking his way to the east.” The variant 
of this myth, that it was the slayer who was blind (or 
blinded) like Lamech, is found, side by side with the Sieg- 
fried version, in the Norse myth, according to which beauti- 
ful Baldr, one of the most manifest Adonis types, was 
killed by the missile of blind, old Hodhr. The smith motive 
is absent there but it recurs, e. g., in the Biblical tradition, 
for Cain means “smith” and of Tubal-cain (uniting the 
names of both sons of Adam in one: see above an Abel- 
Tubal”) we are told expressly that he was “the forger of 
every cutting instrument of brass and iron.” We will not 
investigate further the story of the sword with which the 
first smith slew his younger or, in the case of twins, weaker 
brother ; nor can we enter upon the question how it came 
about that the most prominent star of Orion, the shoulder- 
star, was regarded by the Hebrews as the sign intended 

27 This could be explained as a moon-myth because the moon recedes 
daily by rising later, but also solar interpretations are possible. In the Bible 
the old mythical detail is no longer understood, and is therefore rationalized: 


Cain’s “countenance fell,” i. e., he looked to the ground (if we do not want 
to correct the text to read pani, “turned”; cp. Gen. xxxi. 2, Laban). 


28 A clear indication that Abel and Cain were being interpreted not only 
as twins, but even as identical, as doubles, i. e., as the double Orion. This 
explains also the constant confusion of their occupations. The Noah type of 
a settled agriculturist does not befit Cain; in Gen. iv. 2, he seems to have been 
assigned that character only to show that his wandering was not original but 
alater punishment. In the case of Esau (Orion the hunter) and Jacob (Orion 
the shepherd) a clear distinction between the two characters is drawn. How- 
ever, Siegfried and Osiris are murdered by their doubles while on a hunt 
(also Abel “in the field” evidently was hunting). Baldr is the vegetation god 
and yet he is felled by means of a peculiar plant which here assumes the part 
of the arrow or spear. This tends to show that his adversary has also com- 
mand of plants (cp. the name Hagen), etc. Noah is an agriculturist and yet 
a tender of the animals which he takes into his ark, so both occupations are 
interchanged even in this plain counterpart of Orion etc. 


= 
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to make the hero immortal, being a warning to men not to mu 


raise a weapon against him, while in European mythologies dic 
its function was reversed, it being looked upon as the only to 
vulnerable spot of the invulnerable warrior.” Other Orion san 
motives of Cain and Lamech must likewise be omitted in the 
this account. Reference to the two wives of the latter has mo 
been expurgated almost completely in the case of Cain; of on | 
only one of his two sister-wives, the name has been pre- is t 
served in Naamah (“the Sweet, Pleasant One,” correspond- pe 


ing with Adah, Rachel, etc.), the wife of Cain’s parallel the 
Tubal-cain, Gen, iv. 22, showing that both wives had the locs 
usual opposite mythological characters as observed above. of t 

We must now return to the question of the original may 
name of the three different representatives of the group hav 
discussed here. 

The graphic variant most akin to the form Lamech is ing 
found in the name Laban. He shows partly the type of acte 
Cain and Lamech, i. e., the Orion type, being the father 


of the two women who become mothers of two nations, as fi 
Israel and Judah. The two sisters are married to Jacob, final 
a well-known Canaanitish god who bears, as even the ear- | be g 
liest and most conservative critics could not help recog- with 


nizing, the features of Orion, the hero wandering to the | toa 
east. Jacob’s shepherd’s staff, e. g., with which he gets Lot 
the better of his mean father-in-law, is known to have been | whic 
identified with the three central stars of Orion from the * (H) 
earliest time. This seems, however, a secondaryexplanation | redy 
of that staff which must be conceived not as straight but w-k) 
as curved in order to understand its origin from the raised | read 
sickle-sword of Orion “the smith” (Cain), or of Orion \ 
“with the sword.” So Laban may be interpreted as the | prob 
harsh, old Orion who is conquered by the new, mild Orion 

29 The Greek application of this motive to Achilles’s heel connects it with 
the motive of the raised foot of Orion running or jumping and is clearly Aa 


secondary (e. g., the Egyptian Pyramid texts speak only of the shoulder-star, 
never of the heel-star). 
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mutilations and transpositions of letters than are here in- 
dicated, exhibit an intentional or an accidental similarity 
to whom he loses his two daughters and his flocks; at the 
same time Laban may also represent the opposite character, 
the resting god as a sly guardian of treasures, sitting im- 
movable at the source of or beyond the rivers (see below 
on Lot). The important point for the present investigation 
is that the name Laban has not arisen from mythological 
speculations (such as “whiteness” or “milk,” although 
these may have developed later), nor from the cult of some 
local god, but quite mechanically, from a different reading 
of the name appearing elsewhere as Lamech. Again we 
may conclude that the majority of the patriarchal names 
have arisen simply from graphic errors and uncertainties 
in the very limited number of original names correspond- 
ing with the few mythological types that were used to char- 
acterize those discrepant readings. 

The form Laban confirms apparently the name Lamech, 
as final m and k are quite similar. (Cp. possibly also the 
final k, ch, of Enoch.) Next also the name Lot seems to 
be graphically related to Lamech. In this name (written 
with the consonants L-w-t) the last letter ¢ can be reduced 
toa very archaic k. We have now, in the Lamech-Laban- 
Lot group, three letters, probably L-m-k (less likely L-w-k), 
which show at least in two letters similarity with the 
(H)enoch-Enosh-Noah group. The latter seems to be 
reducible to the original letters Ch-n-k (less probably Ch- 
w-k) and the letters m and m allow confusion; only the 
reading of ch, kh, for I is difficult to account for.” 

We shall, however, not go too far into this paleographic 
problem. With our present material it is not safe to decide 
whether those two groups, which may have suffered more 


50 All of the above investigations, of course, count on readers familiar with 
the early paleography of the North Semitic languages, not only with the late 
Hebrew alphabet. 
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and whether, if we assume the former, full identity or more 
or less similarity was intended with the two original forms, 

Nor can we decide this question from the character of 
the various personages. The two groups exhibit two rather 
different types which do not invite too hasty identifica- 
tions. As shown above, the Lamech-group bears mostly the 
character of Orion as a wanderer or hunter, while in the 
Enoch-Noah group the character of the wise and gentle 
god, “resting” in his square home, at least predominates, 
So the idea of the Biblical writer or his source seems to 
have been this: the bold Lamech, the last and very charac- 
teristic representative of the age of violence as described in 
Gen. vi. 5, I1, 12, ends that age by slaying the hero bearing 
the same Orion character as he does himself, i. e., his own 
double who once, by murdering his gentle brother, had 
ushered in that period of recklessness. The last murderer 
or avenger begets a son of the same mild type as Cain’s 
murdered brother; Abel’s parallel Noah inaugurates now 
a new era of rest (as both his names seem to indicate) and 
of divine blessing. But in the case of Lot the motives of the 
two groups intermingle, and also in Noah such confusions 
can be found. If not the original writer or writers, at least 
their readers often must have tried to compare and to 
connect the two groups, finding in their names and per- 
sons the old principle that every new age is a repetition of 
the preceding one no matter how differently from this it 
may begin, and that the personalities of the heroic, patri- 
archal age, being divine, must not die but renew them- 
selves—just like Adonis-Tammuz who either as a gentle, 
quiet god or as his own violent counterpart and adversary 
always reappears. 

We have seen in the Babylonian Gilgamesh epic how 
the hero, wandering to the east and the great river or 
rivers, and finally sailing on or across these waters, finds 
there his counterpart, the immovable, eternal sage, the 
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guardian of life, at the source of or beyond the waters. 
That the newcomer is joined to this guardian if he remains 
in the realm of the latter, can now hardly be recognized 
in the epic; what is left is only that as soon as the wanderer 
returns to the upper world, he loses immortality and must 
wander on, longing sadly for what he has lost.” Thus the 
old question is solved whether Orion is to be one with the 
ship Argo, standing on or in it, or is separated from the 
ship and even forms its hostile counterpart. We have 
seen above how the purest Canaanitish Orion type, Jacob, 
must wander to the eastern country between the great 
rivers to receive from his double or counterpart, Laban, 
his wives and his flocks. Also the Egyptian Orion story 
of the Haunted Prince uses this idea (strongly differen- 


tiated from the earlier and purer Egyptian Osiris concep- 


tion) that the hero, as a hunter, must wander eastward to 
the land of Mesopotamia (or more correctly “the River 
Land’’) to win his wife, the princess of Mesopotamia,” but 
also to find his violent end there. This story is built en- 
tirely on Asiatic, more exactly on Canaanitish, motives, 
as we see especially from that confusion of the mysterious 
land at the source of all rivers with the earthly region be- 
tween the great rivers—a confusion only half completed 
in Gen. ii. 10. 

Another forefather of the Hebrew nation, the wise 
Abraham, who founded Israel by sheer wisdom and piety, 
had therefore his original home also in Mesopotamia, the 

31 This, evidently, was one of the many explanations why Orion looks back. 
More common is the explanation that, in one way or another, he lost immor- 


tality by looking back—like Eurydice or Lot’s wife who had to take this motive 
from the male type. For another theory see below. 


_ 32 The old question whether the two stars following Orion are his dogs or 
his wives, is there solved by giving him one wife and one dog, a later version, 
it seems, although appearing in a manuscript of the fifteenth century B. C. 


33 Here the name Eden confounds the mythological, extra-cosmic source 
of all rivers with the region around Babylon and the real land of Eden in 
Northern Mesopotamia. Also the name Shinear, Gen. xi. 2, confuses a region 
of Northern Mesopotamia with that around Babel, showing the vagueness of 
the Canaanitish knowledge about the eastern regions. 
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Canaanitish substitute for the land beyond the dark waters 
of the lower world, and at the source of all rivers, all 
life, and all wisdom. Later scholars removed that mytho- 
logical “River Land’ still farther from its original loca- 
tion outside of this earth, and prosaically determined Abra- 
ham’s home most exactly as Ur or Haran® in Mesopo- 
tamia, showing thus how far the original mythological 
meaning of the “River Land” had been lost. When, how- 
ever, Abraham’s relative and parallel Lot was said to have 
chosen as his place of living “the plain of the Jordan” 
(Gen. xiii. 10, 12, etc.) and the region where later the 
Dead Sea extended, this does not indicate that a local 
Canaanitish god of that name existed there but it shows 
consciousness on the part of the narrator that Lot’s mytho- 


logical type as a parallel to Noah required connection with 


the watery depths in the east and the rivers. This is another 
indication of Lot’s Utnapishtim-Osiris-Noah character be- 
fitting his connection with a great destruction of sinners. 
His two (daughter- or sister-) wives conflict with his char- 
acterization as it prevailed in Canaan, but also Laban with 
his two daughters connects, as shown above, the Orion 
and the Utnapishtim-Osiris character. The origin of both 
names from Lamech (or something similar) accounts for 
this. In Egypt the dying god has as Horus, the fighter, 
usually only one wife, Hat-hor, the goddess of the sky, 
contrary to his many Orion features; in regard to the im- 
movable, eternal Noah type Osiris, however, his pair of 


384In Hebrew originally “(land of) rivers,” *Naharim, according to the 
Amarna letters (Narima) and the Egyptian tradition (Naharina) ; in the pres- 
ent Hebrew text distorted to the dual Naharaim, “the two rivers.” Abraham’s 
brother or grandfather Nahor betrays the same etymology from nahar, “river,” 
notwithstanding one letter now changed. It is not impossible that the dualistic 
interpretation in the present Hebrew form is quite late, being due to an in- 
fluence from the Greek name Mesopotamia. 


35 T am not as sure as some modern scholars that these places were chosen 
as famous seats of the moon-cult. These names may be simply distortions of 
Aram, unless we assume this latter name (in Aram-Naharaim, E. V. Meso- 
potamia) as the original. On the other hand, it is true that Abraham’s father 
Terah seems to be nothing else but yare(a)h, “moon” (see above on the con- 
fusion of 7 and ¢ in Jubal-Tubal etc.). 
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sisters and wives” is strongly emphasized, although one of 
these, Nephthys, stands between Osiris and his antagonist, 
Seth. How this deviation from the usual Asiatic distinc- 
tion of the two types is to be explained still remains an 
open question, but in Egypt as well as in Asia we see their 
combination and confusion. 

From Noah’s father we turn to his children. 

We all are so familiar with Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
the sons of Noah, that any digression from their number 
seemingly so full of symbolical meaning and, in the eyes 
of the old school of exegetes, sufficiently agreeing with 
their own divisions of mankind, must to most people appear 
strange enough, or even impossible. Thus only a con- 
temptuous smile was devoted by most Christian scholars 
to Mohammed’s story, Sura XI, that there was a fourth 
son of the patriarch, who, in frivolous unbelief, did not 
listen to the pious warnings of his father and joined the 
infidel crowd which derided the ark-builder. The story 
runs thus: Allah told Noah (Joc. cit., verse 42) to bring 
into the ark the animals to be preserved and his family, 
“except the one on whom sentence had been passed before 

(44) And Noah called his son who was aside: oh 
my dear son, embark with us and be not with the infidels! 
(45) He said: I shall go to a mountain which will save 
me from the water. He [Noah] said: nobody is safe from 
Allah’s order except the one on whom he has had mercy.— 
And the waves passed between both and he was among 
those who were drowned.” Mohammedan commentators 
state even more clearly than the Koran that the disobedient 
son was the fourth, and they give his name as Canaan.” 
Christian and Jewish scholars noticed that these statements 
as well as the original story in the Koran ran parallel with 


86 Their stellar explanation as the two dogstars is less clear in Egypt. 


87 See A. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judentum aufgenommen? 
p. 109.—That in Sura LXVI, 10, Noah’s wife doubts the divine mission of her 
usband is, of course, taken from Lot’s wife but is nevertheless remarkable. 
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the disobedience and cursing of Noah’s “youngest son,” 
Gen. ix. 22ff, and that the name Canaan seemed to be taken 
directly from verses 25-27, although this was not in har- 
mony with the Biblical reference to Canaan (Gen. x. 6) 
in which he appears as a grandson, not a son, of Noah. 
They dismissed these evidences of ignorance with more or 
less contempt. Modern critics, however, have recently 
learned to consider Mohammed’s “blunders” with a little 
more respect. The oral traditions of unlearned Arabian 
Jews and Christians in the seventh century, A. D., on which 
he relied are usually interesting, even where they can be 
called mere misinterpretations of Old or New Testament 
stories.** Not only that occasionally a remarkably good 
instinct is shown for the old mythical motives: there re- 
mains even the possibility that a few good traditions dating 
from the time before the rigid codification of the Old Testa- 
ment text, may have survived among the Jews of some 
remote corners of Arabia. 

The number four of the sons of the Flood hero may 
therefore be considered, I think, as a mythological variant 
worth noticing. Noah’s descendants could be treated in 
various manners, of course, according to the different 
mythological types combined in their father. The purest 
of these, the Adonis-Tammuz type, ought not to provide 
him with any family. This god usually has no children. 
He does not need them, inasmuch as he himself is con- 
stantly revived or reborn; both as a fighting hero and as 
the immovable guardian of the deep he sends only his 
double to the upper world. Below we shall attempt to 
apply the twin motive to this double and to Noah’s sons. 
The three sons of the hero are very unusual in Oriental 
mythology and seem to be adapted to specifically Hebrew 

38 Cp., e. g., Mohammed’s identification of Moses’s sister Miriam and 
Christ’s mother Mariam which, as H. Winckler has shown, must impress mod- 


ern scholars like a piece of extremely remarkable criticism although it was 
entirely involuntary. 
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speculations which we cannot trace well; the division of 
the world into three parts furnishes only an unsatisfactory 
analogy.” The Koranic number, it is true, has a distinct 
counterpart so far only in Egyptian mythology. This may 
be accidental. Little as we seem to know about the Egyp- 
tian myths, yet we know, e. g., much less about the Baby- 
lonian religion, and may therefore hope to find that Egyp- 
tian idea there also. On the other hand, we have discussed 
above several possibilities that the Hebrew conception of 
Noah rested on some specific Egyptian traditions, and this 
may be the case here too. Egypt was so near and so well 
connected with Canaan that such an assumption is natural 
enough. 

If Noah seems to bear some special Osiris features, we 
may consider also the Egyptian analogy of the four sons 
of Osiris. The very complicated role of these four genii 
is now explained rather fully by W. Max Miller, in his 
Egyptian Mythology. Although their original seat of 
worship and meaning still remains obscure (op. cit., p. 
112), we find them even in the earliest sources, the Pyramid 
Texts, associated with both forms of the dying god, the 
quiet Osiris and the active Horus, as companions under the 
name of sons. As Osiris-Horus can be seen manifested 
in every part of changing nature—Osiris more in the lower 
world and the waters below, Horus rather in the sky, but 
both interchanging to a great extent—so also do the four 
sons and guardians of this double god appear in almost 
every part of the world. It is shown that they were given 
celestial interpretations as various prominent stars or con- 
stellations; in a wider sense they were explained as the 


39 Dillmann’s commentary, e. g., referred, strange enough, to the three 
foreign races assumed by the Egyptians as a parallel. But adding the Egyp- 
tians themselves as the fourth (red) race, we obtain the number four, a rather 
significant fact because the races were in Egypt subject to Horus, the god of 
the sky and of light, who differentiated them by his rays. Thus these four 
races (red, white, light brown or yellow, black) might be treated as a parallel 
to the four sons of Horus when he is called the father of mankind. See 
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four cardinal points, or pillars, or sides of the sky, so that 
they represented in fact the whole sky ruled by their father 
as the sun-god. Next, as celestial forces or standing be- 
tween heaven and earth, they had dominion over the four 
winds or could personify these.*” When associated with the 
counterpart of all this, with Osiris, they became the four 
subterranean rivers or reservoirs which distribute all water 
over the world, to or from the four cardinal points, i. e., 
they were the fourfold earthly appearance of Osiris when 
he was described as the great abyss hidden below the earth 
and surrounding it as the ocean. Thus they were con- 
nected with the deepest and most mysterious source of the 
world, the water of life, which, coming from Osiris, gives 
new life to the blessed dead. Accordingly they could also 
be united with the counterpart or complement of this spring, 


the plant of life (op. cit., p. 97, Fig. 89). As lords of the 


four winds, they could likewise express the idea of sending 
new life, according to the pneumatic theory of life. Dwel- 
ling in the lower world, i. e., in the south where the Nile 
rises from the abyss, there again they guarded the four 
winds which were thought to be kept in a common prison 
(op. cit., p. 394); or, returning to the heavenly-pillar con- 
ception, they held, in the south or east, the ladder of heaven 
for the sun-god’s daily ascent to his celestial path. In 
this role, as we now see, they formed the connection be- 
tween the lowest and the highest spheres of the world, 


40 Miller has not yet compared the Egyptian representations of the winds. 
When some of the winds are represented with four faces, the conception of 
the four sons of Osiris as the winds may have influenced these (always late) 
representations, although the four faces of those genii are never imitated ex- 
actly. As for their various stellar explanations, I believe we can identify one. 
The picture reproduced in W. Max Miiller, Eg. Mythology, Fig. 116, shows 
Osiris as Orion standing on a boat and touching with one hand his four sons 
who are crowded together before him into a narrow group. If the boat repre- 
sents the constellation of Argo itself, we may see in those four personalities 
the four stars below Argo which form the Southern Cross. This constellation 
is visible in Upper Egypt during the summer. We have to assume some artistic 
liberty in the picture in order to bring that constellation somewhat nearer to 
Orion’s hand than a modern star map would show. Such artistic and mytho- 
logical liberties occur frequently enough in astronomic pictures of early time, 
so that the above proposed identification seems quite plausible. 
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i. e., between Osiris and Horus. The last-mentioned func- 
tions had a certain parallel when the four prepared, on the 


- subterranean waters (Joc. cit.), the sun-ship for its course 


on the upper celestial ocean, or when they were associated 
with its parallel, the ferry-boat of the Styx which led to 
the realm of Osiris and of the dead. This role would allow 
us to find an easy connection with the Deluge story, see, 
however, op. cit., p. 76, for the so far very scanty traces 
of the Deluge tradition in Egypt. Otherwise also their 
various associations with the winds could suggest such a 
fancy—e. g., some people might find even an allusion to 
the Deluge in a passage in the Pyramid Texts which calls 
the four genii the protectors of the defunct souls against 
storms. We find them, however, in general as guardians 
of all dangerous forces of nature. Later, e. g., when the 
ocean became an evil force, standing in opposition to good 
Osiris who once had represented the sea (see above), we 
observe various attempts (op. cit., pp. 104ff) to make those 
four gods in a new sense the guardians of the source of all 
waters, i. e., they hold down the Satanic water-dragon who 
lies in the depths of the world (like the Biblical Leviathan). 
This monster, ascending from its subterranean, dark layer, 
can manifest itself also in storm or rain, so the last-men- 
tioned role of the four good genii as guardians can be 
reconciled with their celestial guardian functions men- 
tioned above. The very early mention of their constraining 
the monster serpent “Overturner of Souls” (Neheb-kau) 
which, in the depths of the earth, waylays and swallows the 
souls of the dead wandering to the realm of Osiris, is dif- 
ferent from that function mentioned last, but once more 
it reveals their beneficent nature and their general activity 
as guardians wherever the world needs any watching. 
Without question their number aided those speculations, 
four being the most important cosmic number, as is espe- 
cially clear in Egyptian mythology. They could also be 
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united into one great cosmic force, e. g., these “four spirits 
(i. e., manifestations) of Horus” are clearly identical with 
the four-faced Horus (op. cit., pp. 388, 394). The repres- 
entation of this manifestation of the higher world shows 
the hawk-head of Horus, the sky-god, quadrupled to in- 
dicate the origin of that “quadrinity.” When it is sepa- 
rated into four persons the pictures show these either all 
with human heads (op. cit., Fig. 89, mostly thus in earlier 
time, e. g., as guardians of the embalmed), or with four 
varied heads: one human, one of a hawk, one of a baboon, 
one of a jackal.** We see their great importance; no cor- 
responding group of three can be found in Egypt. 

Now it seems very plausible that at least the idea of 
four divine guardians was borrowed by the Hebrews from 
Egypt. Ezekiel’s vision of the four Cherubim (Ez. i. 5ff) 
clearly betrays the influence of those Egyptian represen- 
tations. The bodies of the four angels there are those of 
men (verse 5) and four human hands are hidden under 
their four wings (verse 8); only the prophet does not 
dare to break entirely away from the popular conception 
of the Cherubim as having the bodies of winged bulls, and 
describes, at least, the soles of their feet as of “a calf’s 
foot.” How to depict such a combination remains a prob- 
lem, but we must not be too critical toward a vision. The 
legs, however, cannot have been conceived simply as bull’s 
legs; they “were straight feet,” a remark which may re- 
mind us of the strange, mummy-like stiffness of most Egyp- 
tian representations of those four genii (see below). This 
‘detail may remain undecided, but the four faces of Ezekiel’s 
angels correspond approximately with the Egyptian mod- 
els: man, lion, ox, and eagle. The substitution of the lion’s 
head for that of the baboon can easily be explained; the 
latter is no Palestinian animal and, in rough drawing, the 


41Cp. op. cit., p. 111, Fig. 114, and p. 112, Fig. 116 (where we observe 
how easy it was to unite those four heads on one neck). 
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profiles of both animals look very much alike. Only in the 
substitution of the ox for the Egyptian jackal the Hebrews 
have taker a liberty. This, however, seems likewise easy 
to account for, less by an interpretation of the long, pointed 
jackal-ears as horns than by referring back to the above- 
mentioned popular conception of the Cherubim as bulls. 
The bull’s head, it seems, takes thus the place of the least 
dignified type among the animal faces. 

The signification of the Hebrew Cherubim corresponds 
fairly well to that of the “sons of Osiris.” As the foremost 
angels they are, of course, according to Hebrew ideas 
“sons of God” (cp. Job i. 6, etc.), like the Egyptian genii. 
Then the Cherubim appear principally as guardians com- 
missioned by God, to begin with, to watch the entrance 
to the garden of Paradise (Gen. iii. 24). We know how 
many Oriental monuments represent monsters of the Cher- 
ubim-Seraphim character guarding the water, the flower, 
the tree of life, in close analogy to the Egyptian ideas 
shown above, Standing as guards near the throne of God 
Himself, the Cherubim correspond perfectly to the children 
of Osiris when these guard thus their father. There is 
only one difference: we have no direct Egyptian counter- 
part for God’s riding on the Cherubim when he manifests 
Himself in the storm. The Egyptian four genii always 
stand solemnly still; as guardians they do not walk or fly. 
And yet they come near the above Cherubim idea as bearers 
of the sky on which the throne of God rests according to 
Egyptian as well as Hebrew thought; they approach it 
even more closely in that repeatedly recurring, though 
not always very clearly understood connection with the 
winds, especially the storm-winds. From this it is but one 
step to the Hebrew description of Yahveh riding on the 
storm. We must bear in mind that, with the only excep- 
tion of the malevolent character Seth, the gods of almost 
rainless Egypt did not appear on the storm-winds and 
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storm-clouds like many Asiatic gods. The least important 
analogy may have been the number four of the Cherubim 
and the archangels (Book of Enoch, XL, 2; Rev. vii. 1, 11, 
etc.) because this cosmic number can easily be obtained 
independently ; still, it must not be neglected in the present 
connection. The discovery of parallel motives in Asiatic 
mythologies® will probably necessitate only a slight modi- 
fication of the above remarks. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that some variants of 
the Flood myth assuming four sons of the hero ought to 
have existed in Palestine. It is difficult to decide whether 
the Koranic story was based on an authentic older tradi- 
tion or on a fancy which accidentally fell into the correct 
ruts of older mythological thinking. If it rested entirely 
on Gen. ix. 22-27, then we surely have a path leading to 
an earlier form of the Noah myth. A close examination 
of that desperate Biblical passage will lead to the result 
that it is indeed easiest to assume from it a fourth son, 
called Canaan, for the earlier form of the Noah story. 
Whether he was originally the youngest son seems ques- 
tionable, he ought to have held a better or even the best 
place at the time when the Hebrews, who always called 
their land Canaan and their language “the tongue of Ca- 
naan” were not yet ashamed to call themselves Canaanites. 
That is what we should expect from those parallel usages. 
It seems that only later theological theories, based on the 
Joshua stories, separated the heathen Canaanites as a dif- 
ferent and inferior nation from the Hebrews. Then it 


42 We may compare here what Alfred Jeremias, op. cit., p. 225, has 
compiled (after Zimmern in K. A. T.,3 p. 542, and Gunkel, Genesis, p. 241) of 
Babylonian and Jewish speculations about the four eons and the fourfold 
revelation accompanying the beginning of each eon opened by a great teacher. 
These analogies to Osiris accompanied by his four manifestations and to a 
supposedly similar Noah are “—— remarkable, but we do not yet understand 
them sufficiently. Cp. Zimmern, K. A. T.,3 p. 536, on the most complete Baby- 


lonian tradition of a great divine revelation by the four mysterious beings 
Euedokos, Eneugamas, Eneubulos, Anementos. After the analogy of the 
Oannes myth these four teachers of divine knowledge probably emerged from 
the bottom of the sea, in perfect parallelism with some explanations of the 
Egyptian four genii. 
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became necessary indeed to make Canaan the youngest 
son, i. e., the least important, as is done in Gen. ix. 24. 
That difficult passage in Gen. ix, has led to the wildest 
apologetic efforts, such as explaining away the expression 
“the youngest son” by treating the adjective as the com- 
parative “the younger,” i. e., Ham whom the constant ar- 
rangement of the three sons (v. 32; vi. 10; vii. 13; ix. I8— 
all P.) always mentions as the second son is declared to 
be compared only with the first-born, a makeshift which 
is quite inadmissible grammatically. The difficulty that 
Ham commits a sin while his son, Canaan, is cursed for it, 
is poorly harmonized with Gen. x. 6 by the apologists of 
the old school as a punishment of the father in his son. 
Some of the most modern critics, on the other hand, draw 
from that curse of Canaan in the poetical passage, verses 
25-27, the conclusion that the three sons were, originally, 
Shem, Japheth, Canaan, the later substitution for Canaan, 
i,e., Ham, having been worked into verse 22 and then har- 
monized with Gen. x. 6. Assuming that the text has been 
changed repeatedly in favor of the later prevailing theory 
of Shem, Ham, Japheth, and that only those three verses 
have been kept intact by their poetical form, I should still 
rather find in these a trace of Canaan as standing indepen- 
dent by the side of the three brothers.** 

A clear restoration of the whole story is, of course, 
hardly possible after the rigorous adaptations to the later 
number of Noah’s sons. Among these adaptations I count 

43 According to this theory we may also risk to assume, with some de- 
gree of plausibility, that in the original form of the Biblical table of nations, 
Canaan’s descendants formed an independent family, side by side with the 
Hamites and Semites. This would, of course, be much more reasonable than 
the present incomprehensibility of classifying the Canaanites with the descen- 
dants of Ham (Gen. x. 6). The excuse of liberal apologists, that ethnology 
is too young a science to expect in that Hebrew system in Gen. x, has some 
truth in it and holds good in other cases, but a group like the more or less 
dusky Africans should have been easily distinguished even by the most primi- 
tive observer of ancient times. This possibility that the Canaanites, as lon 
as the Hebrews confessed to belong to them, may have formed the fourth (? 


and smallest group of nations, going back directly to a son of Noah, is of 
course not apparent in the present form of Gen. x. 
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verse 23, although remarkable old mythological motives 
appear there. The face turned backward is one of the 
principal characteristics of Orion, as has been amply shown 
above. Here a new explanation for this abnormality is 
given, namely decent shame. A garment hanging down 
from the hand is another characteristic of the same type. 
The object Orion holds in his left hand is often explained 
as a spotted skin or embroidered garment (Joseph’s coat, 
etc.), and this explanation seems to be more primitive than 
that as a shield of spotted hide—a theory we can trace back 
to 1400 B. C. in the Canaanitish Resheph type (also repro- 
duced by the Egyptians). These explanations of that mys- 
terious object lead, as is well known, to very interesting 
speculations, e. g., to the comparison of Orion with his 
counterpart or consort Virgo who sometimes is thought 
to be holding a similar skin or garment taken from the 
hero,“ or to the story that Orion’s left hand is wounded 
and therefore wrapped up in that piece of cloth or skin. 
The latter motive finally produces the myth of the one- 
handed hero, most clearly preserved in Teutonic mythology. 
So we recognize here the stellar picture of Orion standing 
over the Osiris-like “restful” god, who lies in the chest 
Argo, and trying to hide, with some peculiar garment, the 
very manifest phallus of the latter.“° Then the idea of the 
double Orion is used in order to group two of Noah’s sons 
together, as a parallel to the two wives, sisters, or daughters 
associated alternatively with one of the two divine and 
astral types under discussion (see above on these types 
and their motives). Here that interesting piece of mythol- 
ogy seems to show that the rest of Noah’s family was 


44Cp., e. g., Potiphar’s wife, a strict type of dangerous Astarte-Virgo, 
holding that many-colored coat of Joseph’s, or Deianeira, holding the garment 
poisoned by Nessus, etc. 

45 See above on the motive of ithyphallism. Another explanation of the 
skin in Orion’s hand seems to be given in the story how Jacob, the plainest of 
all Biblical Orion types, deceived his blind father with kid-skins drawn over 
his hands. On the motive of one of two rivaling heroes being blind, especially 
one a double of Orion, see above on Lamech. 
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treated as one son; the contrast of two pairs is less prob- 
able.*® As said above, the isolated motive of three sons, 
therefore, seems to be rather old with the Hebrews. It 
may, nevertheless, have originated by excluding an un- 
worthy son from the family and the ark (although in Gen. 
ix, the bad behavior of one son manifestly is assumed after 
the Flood). So the later recognized version or versions 
of the Flood story may at first have separated the three 
good sons from the fourth and may then, still later, have 
thought it worth while to mention only these. It is not 
advisable to supplement the details of such versions from 
the Koranic tradition. In making the fourth son perish 
because of lack of faith it betrays too late a religious de- 
velopment to harmonize it with the oldest myths; only the 
number of the sons deserves our attention. 

Our fancy has here full sway rather in discovering con- 
nections with endless mythological motives. Let us then 
bear, above all, this in mind, that regarding the number 
of persons present in Noah’s ark or forming his family, 
probably more variants existed than indicated here. The 
mythologies of other nations furnish many such variants, 
from a single survivor or a married couple too old to beget 
children in the natural way (so as to have to create off- 
spring by some miracle—thus occasionally betraying again 
the original divine nature of the Flood hero) to as numer- 
ous a crew of the ship as, e. g., the Babylonian epic as- 
sumes. The prevalence of one version or certain versions 
in one country never excluded completely the knowledge of 
others. Let us remember that Israel, before the complete 


46 For the theory that Noah had indeed four children, but two sons and 
two daughters, the analogy of CEdipus could be adduced. He is the plainest 
of all Orion types in Greek mythology, slaying his own father, limping, blind 
in his old age, being led by his two daughters, while his two sons betray their 
nature by slaying each other just as the heavenly twins do so often. Of course, 
it is not impossible that versions existed according to which Noah had two 
good sons and two shameless sons, or, more probably, daughters. Especially 
the latter myth could be read easily in the stars. Only we should have to 
assume stronger mutilations of the text in Gen. ix than we have done so far. 
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victory of the monotheistic principle, possessed as rich a 
mythology as any heathen nation. Even the scanty and 
mercilessly expurgated fragments in which the earliest 
Hebrew traditions have come down to our time, betray 
this former wealth. How must it have flourished when the 
worship of Adonis-Tammuz was as public and as intensive 
as even as late a writer as Ezekiel (viii. 14) witnessed it! 
Therefore we must not be surprised at finding the kaleido- 
scopic character of all mythologies also in the traditions 
of Genesis.*” Still less surprising ought to be the result that 
the patriarchs, as representatives of the mythical age when 
God (or the gods) still walked the earth, were all originally 
characters very different from the pale types of medieval 
saintly legends which the Sunday-school teacher must now 
force upon them. 


M. MILMAN. 


47 This essay was written without having E. Stucken’s Astralmythen at 
hand. I regret not to be able to state how far my remarks on stellar motives 
run parallel with the results of that important pioneer work. I hope, how- 
ever, that some of these remarks will prove to be independent steps on the 
paths opened by Stucken. 
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THE CHILD IN LUKE i. 76. 


HE Magnificat of Elisabeth (Luke i. 46-56)* and the 
Benedictus of Zacharias (Luke i. 63-79) were not 
composed by St. Luke, as Harnack supposed,’ but represent 
Hebrew psalms inserted by the compiler of the two Judeo- 
Christian chapters prefixed to the Third Gospel.* These 
legends on the birth of John the Baptist and the Nativity 
of Christ were written in Hebrew or Aramaic, and the old 
hymns were inserted in their original Hebrew text and 
translated into Greek when the first two chapters were 
Grecized. Wellhausen begins his translation of Luke with 
the third chapter, just as his translation of the First Gospel 
disregards the first two chapters.* 

The compiler may have added verse 70, As He spake 
by the mouth of His holy prophets which have been since 
the world began; he may also have prefixed nabi, prophet, 
to ‘elyén, supreme, in verse 76, And thou, O child, wilt be 
called the prophet of the Highest. The original text, it 
may be supposed, was simply: wé-attaé hay-yéld ‘elyén 

1 This hymn is not a song of the blessed virgin Mary; see Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 11th ed., Vol. 17, p. 811; cf. my paper “The Prototype of the Mag- 
Ae in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Vol. 58, 

2 See notes 3 and 9 to my paper cited in the preceding note. 


3 Cf. Hermann Usener’s article on the Nativity-Narratives in Cheyne- 
Black’s Encyclopedia Biblica, cols. 3342, § 3, and 3347, §13. Alfred Plummer 
on p. 7 of his commentary on St. Luke (in the International Critical Com- 
mentary) thinks that the Virgin Mary may have been the writer of the docu- 
ments used in the first two chapters. 


4 Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Lucae and Das Evangelium Matthaei (Ber- 


lin, 
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tiggaré, And thou, O child, wilt be called supreme. 
‘Ely6n is not exclusively an epithet of God: in Deut. xxviii, 
I JHvH promises Israel to set her ‘elyén ‘al-kol géyé ha- 
"arc, high above all nations of the land (not earth!), and 
according to Ps. Ixxxix. 27 (Heb. 28) JHvH promised 
David to make him ‘elyén lé-mdlké ’ar¢, supreme of the 
kings of the land (not earth!). 

Ps. 1xxxix seems to have been composed after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion of Zerubbabel in 519 B. c.° The 
first eighteen verses of this poem were afterward prefixed 
for liturgical purposes. Verses 1-15 consist of lines with 
2-+ 2 beats, whereas the following lines have 3 + 3 beats; 
but verses 16-18 belong to the first section. If we omit all 
the day long in verse 16, the glory of and in Thy favor in 
verse 17, and of Jsrael in verse 18, we have three lines with 
2-+2 beats. Sellin (Serubbabel, 1898, p. 195) regarded 
verses 1-18 as the original song, and thought that verses 
19-51 were added by a later poet. Also Duhm (1899) con- 
sidered verses 19-51 a subsequent addition. Duhm refers 
this poem to Alexander Jannzus, Grotius to Zedekiah, J. 
D. Michaelis to Hezekiah, Delitzsch to Rehoboam; but 
Graetz (1883) believed that the author of Ps. Ixxxix was 
Zerubbabel or one of his descendants. Also Fr. W. Schultz 
(1888) thought of Zerubbabel. 

There are far more references to this unfortunate Da- 
vidic scion than is generally supposed. I pointed out twenty- 
five years ago that Ps. cx referred to Zerubbabel who was 
regarded by the Jewish patriots as the legitimate king 
(Heb. malki-gédq). This term was afterward misinter- 
preted as a proper name; but Melchizedek, the priest-king 
of Salem, is a purely fictitious person, Similarly the two 
personages Lapidoth, the husband of Deborah, and Barak, 
her ally, seem to be derived from a misinterpretation of 

5 See my paper “The Inauguration of the Second Temple” in Journal of 


Biblical Literature, Vol. 33, p. 161; cf. Journal of the American Oriental So- 
ciety, Vol. 37, p. 314, below. 
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the phrase isshéth lappidoth bardy, fires of torches of light- 
ning, or fiery flashes of lightning, which may have been 
used in the poetic description of the great thunderstorm, 
when the elements were in league with the Israelites or, 
as the ancient poet says, the stars fought against Sisera. 
Isshéth, fires, before lappidéth, torches, was misread eshth, 
wife. There was no prophetess Deborah; the author of 
the so-called Song of Deborah was a man of the Issacharite 
city of Deborath, the modern Debtiriyah at the foot of Mt. 
Tabor.° 

Ps. cxxxii glorifies Zerubbabel’s inauguration of the 
restoration of the Second Temple; and Ps. xxi was com- 
posed for the coronation of Zerubbabel. Also Ps. xx was 
written by one of his followers.’ In note 1 to my paper on 
the birthplace of David and Christ* I pointed out that the 
first four couplets of the poem in Is, ix. 2-7, beginning 
The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light, 
praise Cyrus’s edict permitting the Jews to return to Jeru- 
salem, while the second four couplets, beginning For unto 
us a child is born, hail the birth of Zerubbabel, the grand- 
son of the last legitimate king of Judah. In my Book of 
Micah (Chicago, 1910), p. 51, n.t, I stated that also 
Is. xi. 1-8 referred to Zerubbabel.° We must omit the wé- 
prefixed to yaca, and translate, not And there shall come 
forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, but A sprout has come 
out from the stump of Jesse. The tree of the Davidic 
dynasty had been cut down, but now there was a young 
shoot from the rootstock. This patriotic poem, which con- 


6 See my address on “Armageddon” in Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. 34, p. 418, and my paper “Zerubbabel and Melchizedek” in Journal 
of the Society of Oriental Research, Vol. 2, p. 79 (Chicago, 1918). 


7 See my translations of these three psalms in Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Vol. 33, p. 168; Vol. 37, p. 213; cf. p. 215, note 6. 

8 See Orientalische Literaturzeitung, Vol. 12, col. 67 (February, 1909). 

®The beautiful old Christmas hymn Es ist ein Rets (not Ros’!) ent- 
sprungen aus einer Wurzel zart, which was set to music by Michael Pretorius 
in 1609, is based on this poem. 
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sists of three triplets with 3 + 3 beats in each line,” should 
be translated as follows: 


1 The stump of Jesse has sprouted, 
a shoot grows up from its roots; 
2 Upon it will rest Juvu’s spirit, 
a spirit of wise discernment, 
A spirit of counsel and valor, 
a spirit of reverent awe.11 


Juvu will endow the Davidic scion with wisdom and dis- 
crimination, he will be a statesman and a warrior, anda 
devout worshiper of JHvH; so he will be worthy of the 
throne of David, and he is the legitimate heir and well- 
armed to defend his claims: 


5 His hip-girdle will be Right, 
and Troth the belt of his loins; 

3 He'll not judge a cause at first blush, 
nor decide a case at first ear, 

4 But his mouth will smite the ruffian, 
his lips will slay the wicked. 


His rule will be firm, but just, so that every one will feel 
secure, even the weakest and most helpless of his people 
will be safe. If any one should try to injure an orphan 
or a young child, he will not succeed: 


8 At the asp’s hole sucklings will play, 
and weanlings at the den of the viper; 
6 The wolf will lodge with the lamb, 
the leopard lie down with the kid, 
Young lions and fatlings will be comrades; 
a young boy will be their leader.12 


10 Each line comprises two hemistichs, and each hemistich has three beats. 
For typographical reasons the two hemistichs of a line are printed, not in one 
line, in two columns, but in two lines. Cf. note 117 to my paper “Was David 
an Aryan?” in No. 753 of The Open Court, February, 1919, p. 96. 


11 The Hebrew word knowledge denotes also consideration, regard, respect, 
reverence. 


12 Cf. pp. 24 and 161 of the translation of Isaiah in the Polychrome Bible. 
The words omitted in the present translation represent secondary additions. 
The Hebrew text Mpeg all er of this and the following poems will be 
published in Vol. 40, pp. 64-75, of the American Journal of Philology. 
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This zoological imagery must not be interpreted literally. 
Jesus says: Beware of the false prophets who come to you 
in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves 
(Matt. vii. 15). He called the Scribes and Pharisees ser- 
pents and brood of vipers (Matt. xxiii. 33). In Ps. xxii, 
the first three heptastichs of which may have been com- 
posed after the death of Judas Maccabeus in 161, while 
the last two may have been added under the reign of John 
Hyrcanus, about 130, the Maccabean poet says: 

16a Many dogs have surrounded me, 

13a showing their teeth and sinking 


16c Their fangs in my hands and my feet1® 
13b like a ravening, roaring lion.14 


This should follow the opening lines: 


1 My God, why didst Thou forsake me? 
far from my cry art Thou; 

2 Daily I cry to my God, 
e’en at night I have no pause.15 


The dogs (or sleuths) are the agents of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes searching for copies of the Law and hounding all 
faithful Jews who refused to obey the king’s order to aban- 
don the religion of their fathers. In verse 12 we find: 


12 Many steers have encompassed me, 
bulls of Bashan encircled me. 


The Romans called the elephants of Pyrrhus’s army boves 
Lucae or Lucani, bulls of Lucania (Plin., VI, 16). The 
bulls of Bashan allude to the elephants sent with the Syrian 
army against the Maccabees.** On the other hand, Amos 

13 This hemistich has often been misinterpreted as referring to the cruci- 


fixion of Jesus. 


_ 14See Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 163, p. 56, note 17; Amer- 
ican Journal of Semitic Languages, Vol. 23, p. 232, note 36; Haupt, Biblische 
Liebeslieder (Leipsic, 1907), p. 121, note f. 

15 See the abstract of my paper on “The Last Words from the Cross” in 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 37, p. 21, below. 


16 See my explanation of Ps. Ixviii in American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages, Vol. 23, p. 235, note 45. 
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in the final section of his prediction (c. 737 B.c.) of the mot: 
fall of Samaria (722 B.c.) calls the fine ladies of Samaria trip! 
kine of Bashan. The Israelitic poet says (Am. iv. 1-3): ¢ reig 


1 Hear ye this proclamation, 

ye kine of Bashan! : 

Who are on the mount of Samaria, — bilit 

crushing the needy, | 

Who say to their lord (and master) : 
Serve in, let us feast! 


2 By His holiness JuvH has sworn: 
The days are coming, 
When your lap will be lifted with gaffs, 
your rump with hooks; 
3 In scraps will ye be dragged out, 
to rot in the sun.17 


The conclusion of the third stanza of Ps. xxii is: 


20 Deliver my soul from the sword, 
' my forlornness from the power of the dogs, 
21 From the jaw of the lion save me, 
my misery from the horns of the bisons. 


We use sleuths for detectives; sheep-dog for chaperon; 

dog for a currish, sneakish scoundrel; wolf for a cruel, 
cunning man; tiger for a hector or bully; ass for a stupid } The 
fellow; dragon for a spiteful woman; snake for a treach- Bene 
erous person. A modern prophet might predict the millen- (Lul 
nium in Wall Street by saying: 


No lambs will then be fleeced, 
the bulls and bears agree; 
The lions will be modest, 
the asses bright and quick; 
The wolves will all be gentle, The : 
the geese all smart and clever. 


notec 
A cartoon in the Baltimore Sun (of December 26, 1918, ¢ 18 
p. 3) showed a mother with her child, carrying a basket | {Gal 
containing some Liberty bonds and a wildcat (stock pro- of Mic 


17 See Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 32, p. 117; cf. Vol. 35, p. 287. (Gottir 
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moter) lying in wait. The poet who composed the three 
triplets in Is. xi, 1-8 simply meant to say that under the 
reign of the Davidic scion Zerubbabel the most disparate 
elements would be united. Judah will be homogeneous 
and harmonious; there will be no disparity, no incompati- 
bility, no’ violence, no treachery; the most desperate ele- 
ments will be tame, gentle, tractable. 

The young boy who will lead Judah in the future is 
the new-born Davidic prince Zerubbabel. He is the scion 
of whom the patriotic poet in Is. ix. 6 says: Unto us a child 
is born, unto us a son is given. Zerubbabel seems to have 
been born in 538, when Cyrus had issued his decree per- 
mitting the Jews to return to Palestine, so that Zerubbabel 
would have been nineteen years old at the time of his 
coronation in 519. The first stanza of the poem at the be- 
ginning of Is, ix glorifies the termination of the Babylonian 
Captivity: 

2 Those whe walked in darkness 
beheld a great light; 


Those who dwelt in gloom— 
upon them it dawned.18 


The meter is the same as in the Hebrew original of the 
Benedictus, 2-++ 2 beats in each line. In the Benedictus 
(Luke i. 78, 79) we read: 


Through our God’s mercy 

the dayspring has looked on us, 
To bring light to the tenants 

of darkness and gloom. 


The similiarity between Is. ix. 2 and Luke i. 78, 79 has been 
noted before,” but no one perceived that the darkness and 


18 The preceding verse, which is a gloss to verse 7, alludes to the disgrace 
of Galilee in 738 and its rehabilitation in 103; see note 5 to my paper “The 
Aryan Ancestry of Jesus” in The Open Court, No. 635; cf. Haupt, The Book 
of Micah (Chicago, 1910), p. 49, line 2. 


' 19 See, e. g., Johannes Weiss, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 2d ed. 
(Gottingen, 1907), Vol. 1, p. 422. 
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the gloom in both passages referred to the Babylonian 
Captivity. The Jewish exiles, who have lived in the gloom 
of the Babylonian Captivity, have followed the meteoric 
career of Cyrus who has given them permission to return 
to Jerusalem. The morning of redemption has dawned 
upon them. Their sufferings are over, their mouths are 
filled with laughter, their tongues with shouts of joy (Ps, 
cxxvi. 2). They gratefully apostrophize Cyrus: 


3 Thou hast increased exultation, 
hast given great joy; 
They joy over thee?® 
as men joy in harvest.?1 


4 For the yoke they had to bear, 
and the bows they had to shoulder,?? 
The rod of the driver— 
them thou hast broken.23 


The Babylonian Captivity is ended, the Chaldean dominion 
is destroyed. JHvH has severed the cords of the wicked 
(Ps. cxxix. 4). Quelled are the jeers of the proud, the 
contempt of the arrogant (Ps. cxxili. 4). Our soul has 
escaped like a bird from the fowler’s clap-net; the net is 
broken, and we are free.* There will be an era of universal 
peace. Nation will not lift sword against nation, neither 
will they learn war anymore. They will beat their swords 

20 Lit. before thee. In Assyrian to rejoice before a person means to wel- 
come him. 

21 The words omitted represent secondary additions; cf. above, note 12. 


22—In European yokes the bows enclosing the necks of the animals are 
fastened above the cross-bar or body of the yoke, whereas Oriental yokes are 
open below and are fastened under the necks of the oxen with cords or 
thongs; see the cuts in the translation of Ezekiel in the Polychrome Bible, 
p. 169, and col. 7022 of the Century Dictionary; cf. Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Vol. 36, p. 252. 


28 For the correct interpretation of this couplet see Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. 32, p. 113, note 23. 


24 See Pss. cxxix. 4; cxxiii. 4; cxxiv. 7. 
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and spears into peaceful hoes.” All armor will become 
useless : 
5 Every clanking shoe?é 
and cuirassed corselet2é 


Will go to the smelter 
to feed the fire.27 


This era of peace will see the restoration of the national 
independence of the Chosen People. We have now a 
legitimate heir to the throne of David, Zerubbabel, the 
new-born grandson of King Jehoiachin of Judah, who will 
prove a worthy successor to his famous ancestor: 
6 A child is born to us, 
a son 1s given us, 


On whose head there will be 
the crown of sovereignty.?8 


He will restore the national independence of Judah and sit 
on David’s throne. He will be not only a wonderful coun- 
selor, but also an él-gibbérim, a leader of warriors, i. e., a 
statesman-warrior like the Duke of Wellington whom Lord 
Tennyson called in his ode on the death of the Duke in 
1852: 


Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time.29 


But he will also be a father of his people and a prince of 
weal. His reign will inaugurate a new era of peace and 
prosperity. The poet predicts: 


- See the Maccabean passage Mic. iv. 3; cf. Haupt, The Book of Micah, 
p. 12. 

26 The clanking shoe is a warrior’s shoe provided with greaves protecting 
the front of the legs below the knee, and the cuirassed corselet is a buff-coat 
with a breast-plate and a back-piece; see Delitzsch and Haupt, Beitrige zur 
Assyriologie, Vol. 3, p. 174, lines 14 and 17, and the cut on p. 185; cf. Vol. 6, 
Part 1, p. 99, line 8; p. 100, line 14. 

27 See Haupt, The Book of Micah, p. 51, note 30; Journal of Biblical Lit- 
erature, Vol. 35, p. 283. 

28 See Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 32, p. 113, note 23. 

2° See the conclusion of my paper on Heb. m6‘é¢, counsel, in Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. 37. 
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They'll give him the names?° 
Wonderful Counselor, 
Captain, Father of the Flock, 
and Prince of Weal. 


7 Weal without end! 
he’ll increase the dominion 
Beyond David’s throne 
and beyond his kingdom. 


His dominion will be more extensive than the kingdom 
established by the founder of the Davidic dynasty. Zerub- 
babel will be malki-¢édq, the legitimate king, the rightful 
ruler. His throne will be based on his legitimate claims, 
and it will be supported by his just reign, firmly established 
for all time to come. Therefore the poet concludes: 


He'll establish it with justice 
from henceforth for ever. 
The zeal of Juvu 
will carry this out. 


This prediction may seem -extravagant, but with God all 
things are possible (Matt. xix. 26). If it be marvelous in 
the eyes of the remnant of this people in these days, should 
it be also marvelous in mine eyes, says JHvH Sabaoth 
(Zech. viii. 6). If the Davidic dynasty were not restored, 
it would be a stain on JHvuH’s honor, and JHVH is solicitous 
for His honor. He will aid us for the sake of the glory 
of His name, lest the heathen say, Where is their God ?* 
Now, if we restore the Hebrew original of the Bene- 
dictus in Luke i. 68-79, we obtain two stanzas with the 
same meter as in Is. ix. 2-7, and, as in the patriotic poem 
in Is. ix, the first stanza refers to the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity, and the second to the new-born Davidic scion Zerub- 


80 Lit. his name will be called. The phrase to be called is often used in 
Hebrew in the sense of to be; see Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 34, p. 46. 
For Heaven did not exist the Babylonians said Heaven was not called or had 
no name; cf. R. W. Rogers, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (New 
York, 1908), p. 107. 


81 See my explanation of the penitential psalm De Profundis in Hebraica, 
Vol. 2, p. 100, note 5. 
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babel. The form of the Magnificat, on the other hand, 
resembles the poem in Is. xi. 1-8: both consist of three 
triplets; but while the lines of the poem in Is. xi have 3 + 3 
beats, the lines of the Magnificat are elegiac pentameters 
(with 3-+ 2 beats). The Magnificat is much later than 
the Benedictus: the former is a Maccabean psalm, while 
the Hebrew original of the Benedictus is one of the earliest 
psalms, written at the end of the Babylonian Captivity. 
There are no pre-Exilic psalms.” The oppression of JHVH’s 
servants,” referred to in the Magnificat, is the Syriac per- 
secution, the victory He gained with His arm alludes to 
the Maccabean victories, the proud He scattered are the 
Greeks, the rulers whom He hurled from the thrones are the 
kings of Syria, e. g., Antiochus V Eupator in 162 and De- 
metrius I Soter in 150, and the lowly whom He exalted 
are the Jews: the stone which the builders rejected became 
the keystone (Ps. cxvili. 22). Weiss’s (cf. above, note 
19) view that the potentates may allude to Pilate and 
Herod Antipas, and that the proud may be the members 
of the Sanhedrin, especially the high-priestly family of 
Annas and Caiaphas, is not satisfactory. 
The original form of the Magnificat may be translated 

as follows: 

46 My soul magnifies Juvu, 

49b holy is His name ;3¢ 

48a For He noticed His servants’ oppression, 

46b and my spirit rejoiced. 


50 His mercy is on those who fear Him 
from generation to generation. 


32 See note 21 to my paper “The Son of Man” in The Monist, January, 
1919, p. 130. 

83 See my paper “Was David an Aryan?” in No. 753 of The Open Court, 
February, 1919, p. 94. : 
4 THs SovAns abrov in Luke i. 48 is an editorial adaptation for Ta» 


85 See Haupt, The Book of Micah, p. 33, note 16. 


36 It is necessary to transpose the second hemistichs in verses 46-49, and 
verse 50 should precede verse 49. 
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49 Great things did Shaddai37 to me, 

48b generations will bless me. 

51 With His arm He gained the victory, 
He scattered the proud; 

52 From their thrones He put down potentates, 
and exalted the oppressed. 


53b The rich He sent away empty,38 
53a filled the hungry with good things.39 
54 He helped His servant Israel, 
not forgetting His mercy,*° 
As He had promised unto our fathers, 
Abraham and his seed.41 


This hymn may have been composed under the reign of 
the Maccabee Simon (142-135). The prototype of the 
Magnificat, on the other hand, the so-called Song of Han- 
nah (1 Sam. ii. I-10) refers to Zerubbabel: he is the 
anointed whose horn JHVH exalts, the king to whom JHvH 
imparts strength, whose foes He will shatter. JHvu will 
restore the Davidic kingdom and repeople Jerusalem. He 
can make a barren woman (Judah) bear seven,” while a 
fruitful mother (Persia) withers.” 


From dust He raises the lowly, 
from the ash-heap He lifts up the needy, 


37 Shaddai is an epithet of Juv; the original meaning may be mountain- 
god; cf. 1 Kings xx. 23 and 28. 


88 Cf., e. g., 2 Macc. iii. 28; iv. 26, 42; v. 7; viii. 11, 25, 36; 1 Macc. xv. 
31; xvi. 8. 


89 See my explanation of Ps. xxiii in American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages, Vol. 21, p. 136; cf. 1 Macc. iv. 56; 2 Macc. x. 6. 


40 From the Hebrew point of view, it would be more accurate to trans- 
late: He did not forget His mercy, helping His servant Israel. For He made 
creating we find in Hebrew He created to make (Gen. ii. 3) and the phrase 
He spake saying really means He said speaking; see Journal of Biblical Lit- 
erature, Vol. 34, p. 71, below; cf. below, note 46. 

41 The words omitted represent secondary additions; cf. above, note 12. 

42 Cf. Zech. viii. 4; Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 32, p. 107, line 7, 
and p. 110, line 1. The houses were not builded (Neh. vii. 4) means the 
—_- were not large; see Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 114, 
p. 

48 Cf, the remarks on the rebellions in the provinces of the Persian empire 


after the assassination of Pseudo-Smerdis (522) at the beginning of my paper 
“The Visions of Zechariah” in Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 32, p. 107. 
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And makes him sit among nobles, 
and glorious thrones he inherits.*4 


Jerusalem was an ash-heap after the catastrophe of 586. 

The tone of the Song of Hannah as well as of the Mag- 
nificat and the Benedictus is national rather than indi- 
vidual, and all three hymns are manifestly incongruous to 
the situation they are supposed to illustrate, although the 
compiler of the Judeo-Christian legends prefixed to the 
Third Gospel made some changes in the original text of the 
Benedictus: apart from the insertion of abi, prophet, before 
‘elyon, supreme, which spoils the rhythm, and the other 
changes alluded to above, he changed the pronominal suf- 
fixes in the second line of verse 76. The original text, it 
may be supposed, was: Thou’lt walk before us to clear 
our ways, i. e., Thou wilt lead us in removing all obstacles 
hindering the restoration of the Davidic kingdom. This 
was changed to Thou’lt walk before Him to clear His 
ways, and finally the Lord (or JHvH) was substituted for 
Him, an expansion which we often find in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The original form of the Benedictus may be translated 
as follows: 


68 Blessed be JuvuH, 

the God of Israel, 
Who has looked on His people, 

and sent it redemption, 

69 And raised for us 
a horn of deliverance*® 

71 From the power of our foes, 
from the hand of our enemies, 

74 To set us free and permit us 
to serve Him without fear.*¢ 


44 See the translation of the Song of Hannah on p. 621 of my paper cited 
above, in note 1. 


45 The words omitted represent secondary additions; cf. above, note 12. 


46 Here again it would be more accurate to translate: He set us free and 
permitted us to serve Him without fear, raising for us a horn of deliverance 
from the power of our foes, from the hand of our enemies; cf. above, note 40. 
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The redemption is the termination of the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity; the horn of deliverance is Cyrus ;*" the foes are the 
Babylonians.” In the second pentastich the patriotic poet 
hails the new-born Davidic scion Zerubbabel who seems 
to have been born at the time when Cyrus gave the Jews 
permission to return to Palestine. The poet says: 
76 And thou, O child, 
wilt be called3° exalted, 


Thou’lt walk before us 
to clear our ways. 


78 Through our God’s mercy 
the dayspring has looked on us, 
79 To bring light to the tenants 
of darkness and gloom, 
And guide our steps 
to the path of weal.*® 


The child apostrophized in the Benedictus is not John 
the Baptist, but Zerubbabel, the grandson of the last legit- 
imate king of Judah, who rebelled against Darius Hys- 
taspis in 519 and was probably put to death, perhaps cruci- 
fied.” 


Pau. Haupt. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


47 The Zionists may call President Wilson a horn of deliverance, 


48 According to Weiss (cf. above, note 19) the foes are the Romans; see 
op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 421, ad 72. 


4° The second stanza is not a Christian addition to an original Jewish 
Messianic song; cf. Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 21, p. 50, and note 6 
to my paper cited above, in note 1. 


50 Cf. Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 4, p. 979; Cheyne-Black, 


Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 5413; Critical Notes on Isaiah, p. 198, in Haupt, The 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament in Hebrew; cf. above, note 5. 
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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


PANDIAGONAL MAGICS OF ORDERS 6 AND 10 WITH 
MINIMAL NUMBERS. 


In The Monist, Vol. XXII, p. 304, appeared an article by 
Messrs. Andrews and Frierson on magic squares of orders =2 
(mod. 4) based on information transmitted by me, as referred to 
in the second and other paragraphs of their paper. 

It may possibly be inferred from this article that squares ob- 
tained by the methods described contain the lowest groups of num- 
bers with which pandiagonal squares of the respective orders can 
be constructed. Also in a following paper by Mr. Sayles, loc. cit., 
p. 472, this suggestion is apparently taken for granted. It was not 


Fig. 1. 


my intention, however, that any such inference should be drawn. 
It is true that the groups of numbers chosen are the lowest with 
which such squares can be constructed by the path method or by 
any of the allied forms of procedure; but I have long been aware 
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that such squares may be made with much lower groups, only in 
these cases the squares will be irregular, non-La Hireian, and must 
be approached by special tactic. 

It is known that magic squares of order =2 (mod. 4) made 
with consecutive numbers cannot be pandiagonal ; but I believe that 


39137) |/0|/3 |/7 


7 |/2 |/4 


32/2919 |/F|/6 179 


2/ | 24|25|3/ | // | 


22|26|28|33|16 
23127 | 7 


Fig. 2. 


no rigorous proof of the fact has yet been published. The follow- 
ing is quite satisfactory. 

Take a square lattice of any even order 2m and make a double 
chequer of its cells as shown in Fig. 1, where there are four species 


271 23132 39|/7| 73/0) 4 

35] 26|24)27|37 |a¢ 35| 7 | 1/4 | 34 

29| 9 |/9|/6|/5\ 82 

G\I9I G 126 |22|28 |33| 

5 417 3 7 
Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


of cells symmetrically disposed. Suppose this lattice filled with 
the first (2m)? natural numbers so that it is magic on all rows, 
columns, and diagonals. The mean number is (4m?+1)/2 and the 
magic sum is m(4m?+1)=%3. Let the sum of the numbers in all 
the shaded cells =A, in all the blank cells =B, and in all the cells 
with diagonals drawn =C. Then by summing all the numbers in 
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the Ist, 3d, 5th, etc., rows, we have A+B=m3. Similarly by sum- 
ming the Ist, 3d, etc., columns A+C=m3, and from the alternate 
/Adiagonals B+C=m3. These three equations yield A=B=C= 
m3/2=2m*+m?/2. The assumed square cannot therefore exist 
when m is odd, for then m*/2 would be fractional. It will be noticed 
that we have only made use of the / diagonals, so that a square 
of order =2 (mod. 4) cannot even be 1/2 pandiagonal using con- 
secutive numbers. The same result also follows for associated 
squares, for if an associated square of these orders existed it could 
be transformed into a pandiagonal by the A~D method. 

If m is odd, what is the lowest group of integers with which 
the square of order 2m can be magic and associated? Clearly unity 
must be one of the group, for otherwise by diminishing every num- 
ber in the finished magic by unity, we could secure the result with 
a lower group of numbers. Let ¢ be the highest integer in the 
group; then the mean number is (t+1)/2, and the magic sum 
S=m(t+1). Since the square is associated it can always be trans- 
formed to a pandiagonal and from the above investigation we have 
A=B=C=m3/2=m?(t+1)/2. Since m is odd, t+1 must be even 
and therefore ¢ odd, say t=2x¥+1. If we now write down the com- 
plementary couplets and their half differences, we have: 


1 
2 2x x-1 
3 2x-1 x-2 
x-1 r+3 
x 1 
x+1 


and evidently if the square is to be associated, the middle number 
of the group ++1 must always be omitted. By the method of 
Complementary Differences! we have to form m equations using 
2m? of the half differences, each once and once only. It follows 
that the sum of the half differences used must be even, for the m 


1See The Monist, Vol. XX, p. 434. 
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equations separate the 2m? numbers into m sets, the sum of each 
set being even. But the sum of all the half differences from 1 to x 
is +(¥+1)/2, and this is odd when x =1 or 2 (mod. 4), but even 
when + =0 or 3(mod.4). In the former case the sum of the 
«—2m? half differences which have to be omitted must be odd, and 
in the latter case their sum must be even. 

Consider the simplest case, m=3, i. e., order 6. If t=37, 
«=18=2 (mod.4) and the sum of the half differences is therefore 
odd, and since no half difference can now be omitted, the construc- 
tion is impossible. If t=39, then r=19=3(mod.4) and the one 
half difference to be omitted must be even. Thus we have to omit 
the mean number 20, and the one complementary couplet correspond- 
ing to any one of the 9 even half differences from 2 to 18 inclusive. 
The necessary equations can always be found, as the following 
table shows, so that there are exactly nine ways in which we can 
choose 36 from among the first 39 natural numbers to form an 
associated magic square of order 6. 


HALF 
DIFERENCES 
1 39 19 
2 38 18 
3 37 17 
+ 36 16 
5 35 15 
6 34 14 
7 33 13 
8 32 12 
9 31 11 
10 30 10 
11 29 9 
12 28 8 
13 27 7 
14 26 6 
15 25 $ 
16 24 4 
17 23 3 
18 22 2 
19 21 1 
20 
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From these equations the nine associated squares may be ob- 
tained, and each of them can be transformed to a pandiagonal 


39 |/7|/3 |37| 1/0 |/2| 36) 3 | 9 

7 |/2 |/4 34|6 |33|23|77 

29| 9 |32|/5| /6 2P| 8 |/8 | 37 | /4 | 

3 / |23|27 2 |35|29| |22|26 

G \26 |22| F |33 | 28 5/25) 2/| 4 |32]27 

25|24| |3/ | 2/ 7 |24#|23|/0|30|20 
Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 2= 114. 


square by the A-D method. The magic sum is always 120, but 
the last case (half difference 18 omitted) is the most interesting 
because it contains only two numbers > 36; all the others containing 


7 18 \19 |20 |92|90|59 |87|82 


2/ 26127 | 28 130 |8/ | 79 | 75173 


32 (3513 7 139 |40 | 7/ |70 | 


|F8 |G/ | GO| 58 | 


50 |49 |46 153 |56|57|59|63 


42138 136 133 


37 |29 23 |74|76|77| 79 


Fig. 7. 


three such numbers, this case will be used in illustration. Fig. 2 
gives the distribution of the numbers in rows, Fig. 3 that in columns, 
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19 |. 
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26 


23 
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700 
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63 
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92 


103 


Fig. 8. 
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and by combining these two we get the associated magic Fig. 4. 
Applying the A—D method to Fig. 4 gives Fig. 5, a pandiagonal 
magic. This last square answers a question that I have repeatedly 
proposed for years past, but without receiving reply, for by de- 
creasing all its numbers by unity we obtain Fig. 6, which is a pan- 
diagonal magic with zero allowed and only one number greater 
than 36. 

Turning to the next double of odd order 10, we have m=5, 
If t=101, then +=50=2(mod.4) and the construction is again 


119 |\9/|99|96|4 |// | 70 | 


16\ 7 990 
27|3012/ |79173 | 28 |26| 


39140 170 \66|37\32|35| 77 |62 


93\94| 3 | 6 | F 
86\ |22 388 |\97|8S|/7 | 75) 


25 | 57 


67| 72 |69|33 |\#2 |G 5|6F4\ 34|36|3F 


53|56|46|73|F9 


Fig. 10. 2 = 520, 


impossible. In fact, if t=4m?+1, then +=2m?, and since m is odd 
* is always =2, and no associated magic of order n=2 (mod. 4) 
can be constructed with numbers not exceeding n?+1. If t=103, 
*=51=3(mod.4) and we have to omit one even half difference 
from the series 2, 4,....50. No doubt the 25 sets of equations 
all exist. The set for the case when the half difference 50 is omitted 
is exemplified in the annexed table of equations. From these we get 
Fig. 7 for rows and Fig. 8 for columns. Fig. 9 is an associated 
magic of order 10 with no number higher than 103, and Fig. 10 
is the resulting pandiagonal magic. By diminishing each number 
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in Fig. 10 by unity we get a pandiagonal magic of order 10 with 
zero allowed and only one number > 100. 

If we choose higher values of t, the number of selections is 
largely increased. In the case of order 6, if we go up to ¢ = 41, 
we have +=20=0 (mod. 4) and the sum of the two half differ- 
ences to be omitted must be even: that is, both must be even or 
both odd. We can select them in ninety different ways, but 
in one sense these will not all be fundamentally new selections, 
because in the nine cases where we take 20 as one of a pair 
of even half differences, we exclude the numbers 41 from the 
finished square so that the contained numbers extend from 2 to 
40, and if we then diminish all of them by unity, we get the nine 
cases already enumerated when t=39. Indeed if we stipulate that 


|34| 


70 |\25|29\// | 3 


44 |23|20|/2|/8 |2/ 


3/1 G 7 1.32136 


25133 |9 |26| 8 


24 |/8 |221/3 1/6 


Fig. 11. 


unity must always be included in the final square the enumeration 
for any value of ¢ includes that for all lower values. Thus if t=49, 
then +=24 =0 (mod.4) and the six half differences excluded must 
have an even sum, so that they must include an even number of 
odd half differences, viz., 0, 2,4, or 6. The enumeration is therefore 
2(12 CO x 12 C6 + 12 C2 x 12 C4) = 67,188, which is the number of 
different ways in which 36 suitable numbers can be selected from 
the first 49 on the understanding that unity must always be included. 

It happens by chance that in all the cases so far illustrated 


or 3 (mod. 4), so that the sum of the omitted half differences 


has always to be even; the first case of the opposite kind with order 
6 occurs when t=43. We have then +=21=1(mod.4) and the 
sum of the omitted half differences must be odd, that is, all three 
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odd, or two even and one odd. The following equations suffice 
when the half differences 20, 19, 18 are omitted. 


214+154+11=17+164+14 
13+ 8+ 7=12+10+ 6 


21+ 84+1=154+13+2 
144+11=9+ 7+ 643 


9+ 24+ l= 5+ 44 3 | 17+10+5=164+12+4 


TABLE OF EQUATIONS FOR PANDIAGONAL MAGICS OF ORDER 
6 WITH MINIMAL NUMBERS. 


HALF 

EQUATIONS FOR ROWS EQUATIONS FOR COLUMNS 
19+ 18 = 17+10+9+1| 19+16+12= 18+15+14 

2 | 18, 20, 22 | 16+15=134+11+4+3)| 17+ 8+ 3=11+10+ 7 
14+12= 8+ 7+64+5/ 13+ 5+ 1= 9+ 6+ 4 

19+13= 14+ 9+6+3]19+18+ 1=17+13+ 8 

4 | 16, 20, 24 |18+17=15+11+7+4+2/ 16+ 7+ 3=14+10+ 2 
16+10= 12+ 8+5+1] 15+ 9+ 5=12+11+ 6 

19+12= 11+ 9+7+4] 19+17+10= 18+16+12 

6 | 14, 20, 26 |18+17=154+144+54+1| 15+11+ 8=144+13+ 7 
16+10=13+ 8+3+2] 9+ 2+ 1= 5+ 4+ 3 

19+ 16= 15+10+6+4| 19+18+ 7=17+16+11 

8 | 12, 20, 28 | 18+17= 14+13+5+3/15+ 3+ 2=13+ 6+ 1 
12+ 9=11+ 7+24+1)] 12+10+ 5=14+ 9+ 4 

19+12= 14+ 9+5+3] 19+18+ 8=17+16+12 

10 | 10, 20, 30 | 18+16=15+11+741|15+14+ 4=13+11+ 9 
W+ 8= 13+ 64-442) 7+ 34+ 2= 6+ 5+ 1 

19+16= 15+10+6+4/19+17+ 7=18+16+ 9 

12 8, 20, 32 | 184-17 = 14+-134+54+3) 15+ 3+ 2=13+ 6+ 1 
i+ S= 9+ 74+2+1| 4+ 8+ 4= 11+ 10+ 

19+ 17 = 15+10+8+3)/ 19+13+12=18+17+ 9 

14 6, 20, 34 | 18+13= 16+ 7+64+2/ 15+ 7+ 1=16+ 4+ 3 

18+10=12+ 8+7+1/19+10+ 1=15+ 9+ 6 

16 4, 20, 36 | 17+13=19+ 6+3+2/18+ 8+ 2=14+11+ 3 
15+14= 11+ 94+5+4/17+ 7+ 5=13+12+ 4 
19+17 = 9=17+144+12 

18 2, 20, 38 | 15+14=13+ 8+6+2/ 16+ 6+ 5=134+11+ 3 
54-641) 44 8+ 7+ 1 
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TABLE OF EQUATIONS FOR A PANDIAGONAL MAGIC OF ORDER 
10 WITH MINIMAL NUMBERS, WHEN THE HALF 
DIFERENCE IS OMITTED. 


514+48+434+424+41=49+47 + 46+444+39 
45 + 36+ 344 33 +32=40+ 38437435430 
314+ 
11+ 7+ 5+ 4+ 1= 94+ 8+ 6+ 3+ 2 


514364254134 1=484+344+244+15+ 
45+434+224+12+ 4=41+32+26+20+ 
40+ 334+ 31429=42+39+18+17+11+ 
49 +304+284+19+ 8=474+354+27+16+ 
46+ 38+234+10+ 1=444+37+214+14+ 


By the foregoing methods the reader should have no difficulty i 
in constructing a pandiagonal magic square of any double odd order, 
n without using any number higher than n’ if the following two 
concessions are granted, (1) zero allowed, (II) one duplicate per- ‘ 
mitted, that is, one number is allowed to appear twice. Fig. 11 is 0 
a pandiagonal magic made under the above conditions, 18 being the u 
duplicate number and no number > 36. 3%=108. h 


C. PLANCK. ‘ 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


CHARLES KIRKLAND WHEELER’S CRITIQUE OF PURE KANT. 


This volume of easy, lively reading, whether one agree with the views 
therein expressed or not, is a bomb of New England manufacture thrown at 
Kant’s conceptions and categories and doubly interesting from the fact that 
it comes from the pen of a man once devoted to medical science and the 
humanities. 

Whatever exception may be taken from a certain turn of phraseology— 
and which we wish had not been adopted—the work suggests throughout a 
mind so vivid in its own realizations, so generously human, so assured of its 
own conceptions of truth that it can only converse to the reader and hold 
unswervingly its own unflickering lamp to the public view. There is a sterling 
honesty in the refuter which, whether we agree with the refutations or not, 
whether we are hostile or again prefer to take a more agnostic stand away 
from both philosophers, it must be granted places Dr. Wheeler in the rank 
of worthy combatants. He is so exquisitely sure that he is that a young 
student might well be conceived of as winning to a buoyant reassurance of his 
own individuality, his precious ego that he begrudged to yield up to the man 
who wants to float us promiscuously on an ill-defined, suspiciously unsure— 
in every direction—ocean of intermingled nonentity. A philosophy, even if 
expressed chiefly in refutation, is welcome when it leaves us neighbors, not 
intermingled fluid doubtfulness. This Dr. Wheeler’s does. Minds, all in their 
own orbit of power, are. Things, be their origin what it may, are. Nor, with 
him, do we bump against obstinate rocks because we had fondly etherealized 
and renounced them in an absolute transcendentalism. 

There is no carking egotism in the volume: rather, the spirit of a man in 
revolt against ought that savors of miserliness or the very least rejection of 
human rights. Essentially the writer proves his dwelling-place the humanities, 
however much he be occupied with Pure Reason. 

“The very keystone to the whole arch of the Kantian metaphysics is that 
we perceive and know nothing of that of which it is the blazing pronouncement 
of the primary consciousness that we do perceive and know something.” 

This is a pivoted phrase. Dr. Wheeler craves the deity in the ego. To 
be sure of a basis for Reason, to know some cause and effect in pure exempli- 
fication, to be able to believe and therefore win strength, this is the start 
and the goal. 
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What is God without knowledge and surety? 
One must sense that Dr. Wheeler feared that the student caught in f 
Kant’s pure transcendentalism is likely to stray far from the humanities— ; 
t 


so warmly embraced by the Gallic outlook—and that, at a day when in greatest = 
degree the student can ill afford to be oblivious of them, the world is in Pp 
danger of a complete slump from disregard of ethical connections which make 
for human progress. : 

We should realize the menace. 


F, E. Duncan. 


CamBrIDGE, Mass. T 
THE PUBLICATION OF “ISIS.” 
[Reprinted from Science, N. S., Vol. XLIX, No. 1259, pp. 170-171, February 
14, 1919.] 

To the Editor of Science: The publication of Jsis, an international quar- Pl 
terly devoted to the history and philosophy of science, was brutally interrupted R’ 
in 1914 by the German invasion of Belgium. As I have no direct way of of 
reaching all those who at that time had subscribed to Volumes II and III, we 
I would be grateful to you if you would kindly insert this account of the . 
future projects of the journal. vic 

The sixth part of Jsis was in the press in Brussels when war broke out. R* 
It will appear as soon as circumstances permit, but I fear this will not be until of 

wit 


next autumn. The publication of Volume III, however, will take place soon 
after, perhaps in 1919, but at the latest in the early part of 1920. The under- cer 
taking in its original form met with encouraging support from many quarters; 


I may be permitted to mention for example that it is for my work in connec- firs 
tion with it that the Prix Binoux was awarded to me by the Académie des § wo 
Sciences of Paris in December, 1915. Yet after four years of work and thought fice 
the weaknesses of Jsis are very obvious to me and I shall endeavor to correct 
them. Of course, the latter part of Volume II, as well as Volume III, which he 
had already been prepared for publication in 1914, will not greatly differ from tha 
Volume I. But from Volume IV onward considerable changes will be made. litt 
It is my ambition to make Jsis the main center of information in all matters Mr 
pertaining to the history and philosophy of science, and the international organ arn 
of New Humanism. ‘ Th 
Some of the features which I propose to introduce are as follows: syst 
Instead of publishing in four languages, an effort will be made to use only fixe 
French and English—chiefly, and perhaps exclusively, the latter. Articles — 
written in other languages will be translated into English. More illustrations sinc 
will be added and will consist mainly of portraits, facsimiles of manuscripts 
and of rare books. The bibliographical section will contain a larger number of c 
of short critical notes. Moreover, from Volume III or IV onward I hope to kille 
share the editorial responsibilities with other scientists, chiefly with Dr. Charles influ 
Singer of Exeter College, Oxford, who is known as a historian of medicine strat 
and a medieval scholar. exan 
The new J/sis will only publish shorter articles. The longer and more of ol 
monographic ones would be included in Singer’s Studies in the History and he d 
Method of Science. The first volume of this work was issued by the Oxford Berg 
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University Press in 1917. I understand that the second volume is now ready 
for the press and Dr. Singer tells me that he hopes to share with me the 
editorial responsibilities of the third and succeeding volumes. Thus Jsis and 
the Studies would be supplementary one to the other, and between them would 
provide a suitable outlet for new work on the history and philosophy of science. 


GEorRGE SARTON. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON. 


THE PHILosopHY oF Mr. B*rtr*Np R*ss*LL, WITH AN APPENDIX OF LEADING 
PASSAGES FROM CERTAIN OTHER Works. Edited by Philip E. B. Jour- 
dain. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd.; Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company, 1918. Pages, 96. With a picture wrapper. 
Price, 3s. 6d. net. 


There is a great deal to be said for any philosophy that can stand a joke. 
Philosophies are usually too dignified for that; and for dignity Mr. B*rtr*nd 
R*ss*ll has little reverence (see Chap. XX, “On Dignity’). It is a method 
of hiding hollow ignorance under a pasteboard covering of pomposity. Laughter 
would shake down the house of cards. 

Now what has given rise to much solemn humbug in philosophy is the 
vice of system-making. This vice the great contemporary of Mr. B*rtr*and 
R*ss*lI—Mr. Bertrand Russell—has avoided by a frank and frequent disavowal 
of any of his views as soon as later consideration has rendered them untenable 
without philosophic contortions. But such a characteristic is a little discon- 
certing to those of his admirers whose loyalty exceeds their powers of criti- 
cism. Thus one of them, referring to The Problems of Philosophy when it 
first appeared, wrote: “I feel in Mr. Russell’s book the interest that a curate 
would feel in the publications of an archbishop who made important modi- 
fications in Christian doctrine every year.” 

Mr. Jourdain does not belong to this class; nor, on the other hand, must 
he be grouped with Mr. Russell’s detractors, especially those of the type of 
that cocksure and stentorian gentleman who polishes off Mr. Russell as a 
little aside to the discussion of tables of mortality. It is true that some of 
Mr. Jourdain’s arrows of wit penetrate very neatly the gaps in Mr. Russell’s 
armor; but the main shower is directed to the confusion of his enemies. And 
I have no doubt that Mr. Jourdain would dissent from the dictum of the 
system-builders and the Red Queen that “when you’ve once said a thing, that 
fixes it,” and would rather range himself beside Professor Santayana in agree- 
ing that Mr. Russell’s inconsistency does not go very deep, but is a sign of 
sincerity and pure love of truth (Winds of Doctrine, p. 112). 

The plan of the book, however, lends itself admirably to the development 
of criticism. For Mr. B*rtr*nd R*ss*ll, whose papers are here collected, was 
killed by anti-suffragists in 1911; his philosophy therefore, though perhaps 
influencing Mr. Russell’s, shows certain points of difference. One such arises, 
strange to say, from Mr. R*ss*Il’s superior logical rigor. It is remarked, for 
example, by the editor that Mr. R*ss*ll would hardly have committed the error 
of obtaining a conclusion by means of one of those very vicious-circle fallacies 
he did so much to elucidate. Whereas Mr. Russell concluded a review of 
Bergson’s Laughter with the reflection that “it would seem to be impossible to 
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find any such formula as M. Bergson seeks. Every formula treats what is 
living as if it were mechanical, and is therefore by his own rule a fitting object 
of laughter” (p. 87). 

But if Mr. Russell is beaten with whips, scorpions are the portion of the 
eminent Cambridge mathematician (p. 63), certain theologians (p. 58), the 
psychological logicians (p. 88), and the pragmatists (p. 32). Subtle fun is 
poked at Herbert Spencer (p. 70) ; and there is a deliciously satirical chapter 
on “The Mortality of Socrates,” where Eternal Life is discussed in illustration 
of the fact that “one of the greatest merits of modern logic is that it has 
allowed us to give precision to such problems while definitely abandoning 
any pretensions of solving them.” In fact this slender volume is full of clever 
illustrations of logical problems; it is impossible to read it without gaining 
immensely in understanding and enjoyment of such matters. The logical 
difficulties involved in the language of common discourse are wittily presented; 
the misuse of the definite article, for example, is at once clear if we realize 
with Mr. R*ss*ll that “people who refer to the Oxford Movement imply that 
Oxford only moved once” (p. 54). In addition Mr. Jourdain has provided us 
with an excellent “Guide to the Art of Polite Objurgation.” Thus there are 
handy definitions of many words like “scholastic,” which is an academic epithet 
applied by anti-metaphysical mathematicians to any mode of thought which is 
more exact than that to which they are accustomed (p. 23; cf. p. 74). 

The most striking feature of the book is, however, in the breadth of view 
(uncommon in philosophers who are not also lIady-novelists) shown in Mr. 
B*rtr*nd R*ss*ll’s selection of “leading passages.” For of course there are 
many philosophical works which do not appear in professional lists of recom- 
mended books. For instance the writings of Lewis Carroll are copiously 
quoted. Indeed it must be obvious to every reader of this volume that it is 
high time the “Open Court Series of Philosophical Classics” included Carroll, 
L.: Collected Works, with full editorial notes by Mr. Jourdain. And when 
this appears we must not forget that it was the late Mr. B*rtr*nd R*ss*Il who 
first pointed out the deep importance of the distinction between sign and sig- 
nification made by the White Knight (p. 22); the nominalism of the Hatter 
(p. 23) ; and the likeness of the March Hare and the Gryphon (who changed 
the subject when Alice asked awkward questions) to those mathematicians 
whose method of solving the paradoxes, arising out of commonly held logical 
views, is simply not to notice them (p. 77). Furthermore Mr. R*ss*Il’s demon- 
stration that Humpty-Dumpty was a Hegelian is of great historical interest; 
the mode of proof being what has sometimes been called, slightingly, the a4 
priori method of writing history—a method immortalized in the logical con- 
struction, by Mr. Russell, of what Leibniz’s views would have been if they had 
formed a consistent whole. 

No amount of quotation (finite by reason of editorial control) could ex- 
haust the transfinite number of good things in this amusing volume. For the 
proof that this is not mere hyperbole I must refer the reader to the chapter on 
“The Hierarchy of Jokes.” And when one comes delightedly across such gems 
of delicate irony as the logical analysis of Mr. Chesterton’s method of dis- 
guising platitudes as paradoxes (p. 41) one can only hope that Mr. Jourdain 
will discover among the papers of the late Mr. R*ss*Il more, and still more, 
pin-prickings of popular bombastics. a 
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